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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Eucharistic Congress was brought 
to a close on Sunday with complete 
success, except for the one great disap- 

pointment, that at the last moment the 

_ Government intervened in the matter of 
the Sunday afternoon procession and the 
carrying of the Host through the streets in 
splendid state was abandoned. The Arch- 
bishop of Westminster was quite aware 
that such a religious observance was 

‘illegal, according to a clause in the Catholic 

Emancipation Act of 1829, but he regarded 
the law as at least obsolescent and safely 
to be disregarded. The holding of the 
procession had been publicly announced 
__weeks ago, and all arrangements had been 
made with the full concurrence of the 
police, and ro objection on the part of the 
authorities had been taken. When, there- 
fore, the Prime Minister, at the last 
moment, made it known that it was the 
_ wish of the Government, “ in the interests 
- of order and good feeling,’’ that the 
procession as planncd should not take 
place, it was natural that the Roman 
Pe atholica should feel bitterly aggrieved and 
And surely they had good 


‘ - ground for such feeling. It would scem 
that the Government ought to have 
objected long ago or not at all. The 
Manchester Guardian, indeed, said that if 
the procession, as planned, had been held, 
the Government would have taken no 


indignant. 


action, but that as the opposition on the 
part of Ultra-Protestants threatened to 
become active, they could ne eee! as 
defenders of an illegal act, and, therefore, 

snipe to als a late objection. 
Aneel xtremely unsatisfactory posi- 
tion, and the matter will, no doubt, be 
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thoroughly thrashed out when Parliament 
re-assembles, 

THE procession of Cardinals and other 
great ecclesiastics and their clergy took 
place simply as a procession, without the 
Host and the gorgeous vestments, but 
amid the cheers of a dense crowd in the 
streets, and when the Cathedral was 
regained, the Cardinal Legate appeared on 
a balcony over the great door, and exhibited 
the Host to the crowd (too densely packed 
to kneel, as they should have done), and 
gave to them the Eucharistic Benediction. 
The Archbishop, on the previous evening, 
at a great meeting of men in the Albert 
Hall, announced the change which was to 
be made in the character of the procession. 
It would be simply to honour the repre- 
sentative of the Holy See and to receive 
his blessing and to greet the other prelates, 
since ‘‘ it is not permitted to us to carry 
with us our Divine Master.’’ At a 
luncheon on Sunday to the Cardinals and 
others, the Archbishop expressed the con- 
viction that ‘‘ if the world is to be Christian 
again in deed as well as name, devotion to 
the Holy Eucharist, as taught by Pius X., 
will be the main factor of this transforma- 
tion.’’ 

Or the International Congress for the 
History of Religions at Oxford we have 
some record this week, and on Friday 
next the first International Moral Educa- 
tion Congress opens in London. A most 
welcome and extremely valuable prelude 
to this Congress is the publication of the 
Report of an International Inquiry on 
‘* Moral Instruction and Training in 
Schools.’’ The Report, of which we hope 
to give a further account next week, 
is in two volumes, dealing with the 
United Kingdom and Foreign and Colonial 
countries respectively. (Longmans: 5s. 
net each volume.) ‘The editor is Professor 
Michael E. Sadler, of the University of 
Manchester, who is President of the 
Congress. 


Tue Moral Education Congress opens on 
Friday morning, Sept. 25, at the Univer- 
sity of London (South Kensington), with 
the President’s address and complimentary 
speeches. Its work will be continued 
through eight full sessions, morning and 
afternoon of Friday and Saturday, 
and the following Monday and Tuesday, 
the meetings on Monday being duplicated 
by division into sections. The papers, 
with the exception of those in Sections B 
and ©, are all to be printed and issued 
beforehand, and they are to be taken as 
read, and as the basis of discussion, in 
which the writers of the papers will have 


[ONE PENNY. 


precedence. How this will work out in 
the interest of real conference remains to 
be seen ; but even if the papers do not all 
get read beforehand, they will be in the 
hands of members for future consideration. 
The Congress fee of 10s. 6d. entitles to a 
copy of the Report, and for those unable 
to be present a pre-payment of 5s. will 
secure all printed Congress matter, in- 
cluding the Report. A single day ticket 
for visitors to the Congress costs 2s. 6d. 
Payments are to be made to the General 
Secretary, Mr. Gustav Spiller, 13, Bucking- 
ham-street, Strand, London. W.C. 


THE programme of the Congress is of the 
greatest interest. The opening session on 
Friday, after the President’s address, is to 
deal with the general principles of Moral 
Education, the appointed speakers or 
authors of papers being Professor Felix 
Adler, of New York; Professor Wilhelm 
Foerster, of Berlin; and Professor Bout- 
roux, of Paris. The afternoon session deals 
with the aims, means, and limitations of 
the various types of schools, among the 
papers being two on ‘‘ The Boarding 
Public School,’’ by Dr. Gray, of Bradfield, 
and the Benedictine Abbot Gasquet ; one 
on ‘‘ Social Ethics as a University Study,’’ 
by Professor F.G. Peabody, of Harvard ; 
and several on Co-education, one by Mr. 
Badley, of Bedales, another by M. H. Trier, 
of Copenhagen. The Saturday morning 
session deals with ‘‘ Character-Building by 
Discipline, Influence, and Opportunity,’’ 
when there are nineteen papers put down for 
consideration, one of them, ‘‘ The Ethical 
Value of Self-Government in Schools,’’ by 
Sir A. F. Hart, of Harrow, another on 
‘* Children’s Amusements ’’ by Mrs. Ilona 
Ginever, of Dover. The Saturday after- 
noon session, with fourteen papers on “* The 
Problems of Moral Instruction,’’ is to 
include a specimen Moral Instruction 
Lesson in English by Mr. F. J. Gould, 
while the Monday afternoon session in- 
cludes a similar lesson in French by 
Pasteur Charles Wagner, of Paris. The 
question of the ‘‘ Relation of Religious 
Education to Moral Education ’’ is to be 
considered at the Monday morning session, 
in Section A, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Gow, of Westminster. Among the 
contributors of papers are Professor Muir- 
head, of Birmingham ; Canon Lyttleton, 
of Rton; Father Maher, of Stonyhurst ; 
M. Buisson, of Paris; the Rev. Morris 
Joseph, of the West London Synagogue, 
and Mrs. Bryant, of the North London 
Collegiate School. The rest of the pro- 
gramme, up to Tuesday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 29, is equally full of varied interest. 
In connection with the Congress there is 
to be an exhibition of books bearing on 
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moral education, and also of pictures, to 
which Japan makes an interesting contri- 


bution. 


THE appointment of a successor to Dr. 
Fairbairn, who recently retired from the 
Principalship of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
is exercising the minds of Congregational- 
ists, for the appointment is looked upon as 
It is 
doubtless due to this view of the case that 
the Christian World has published a long 
letter from a correspondent in which the 
Have we a 
man, well known to all our churches, and 
with an intimate knowledge of all their 
needs, and who yet has the highest qualifi- 


one which concerns the whole body. 


following passage occurs :—‘‘ 


cations in scholarship, position, experience, 
and attractive power, that would draw 


our best young men and gain their affection 
I have no hesitation in 


and esteem ? 
saying that we have one such man, and 


only one, who has all these qualifications 
and attractions, experience, and intimate 
I refer to Dr. 
. If he received a strong 
call from all our churches through their 


knowledge of our needs. 
Horton. . 


‘committee, it would be almost impossible 
for him to resist it.’’ 

In the British Congregationalist Dr. 
Forsyth discusses the question, What is 
the Evangelical Faith? Incidentally he 
refers to the value of creeds, which he 
distinguishes as declaratory and exclusory. 
A declaratory creed he regards as pro- 
tective ; should it be made also exclusory 
it has been abused. But it seems to us 
that when you have forged the weapon of 
defence you have forged also the weapon 
of offence. And such a subtle distinction 
as Dr. Forsyth draws in the following 
passage is far from convincing :—*‘ For a 
Church to put itself right with its own 
members (especially its young), with other 
Churches, and with the world, by clearly 
saying where it is and what it means, on 
such occasion as its sagacity selects—that 
is not necessarily to pursue a policy of 
expulsion. In so far as such an expression 
of faith sheds any of the Church’s members 
or teachers, it does so by enabling them to 
see clearly what the Church stands for, 
and thus aiding their honour and con- 
science before God and man to choose 
their camp. The Word then excludes, and 
not the Church.’’ The italics are ours. 


As regards a definition of the term 


“* Evangelical,’’ Dr. Forsyth says he would. 


write off (1) its identification with ‘*‘ Evan- 
gelistic,’’ (2) with ‘‘ orthodox,’’ and (3) 
‘* We may write off, but less promptly, 
the idea that the evangelical faith is one 
that is preoccupied above all with the idea 
of love—outgoing, sacrificing, serviceable 
love—and especially God’slove. Certainly 
this is a vital element in any evangelical 
faith. But it is not what makes it evan- 
gelical in the New Testament sense of that 
idea, Many Unitarians have put many 
Evangelicals to shame in that respect. 
The Christian gospel is not love’s forgive- 
ness alone, but a certain kind and way of 
-forgiveness—the forgiveness of holy love, 
forgiveness under holy conditions.’’ Dr. 
Forsyth then proceeds to show that in his 
view the Evangelical Faith is preoccupied, 
first and forathonk, with God’s holiness and 
honour. His plea amounts to one for the 


ae 


familiar doctrine of ‘‘ Propitiation.’? But 
it seems to us he gives his case away when 
he says, ‘‘ If the-Free Churches surrender 
this Evangelical note (which is much more 
than the Evangelical spirit), they are 
making a present of the future to any 
Church which retains it, though it might 
be conjoined with all the accretions of 
Rome.’’ And later he says, ‘“A real 
recognition of guilt by some form of 
objective atonement final in its nature is 
the only thing which in the long run stands 
between a church and Unitarianism.’’ 
GREAT interest will attach to the publica- 
tion next month of the first volume of a 
comprehensive ‘‘ Encyclopeedia of Religion 
and Ethics ’’ by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of 
Edinburgh, of which Dr. James Hastings 
is the editor. ‘‘ The Encyclopedia,’’ says 
the preface, ‘‘ will contain articles on all 
the religions of the world and on all the 
ereat systems of Ethics. It will aim, 
further, at containing articles on every 
religious belief or custom, and on every 
ethical movement, every philosophical 
idea, every moral practice. Such persons 
and places as are famous in the history of 
religion and morals will be included. The 
Encyclopedia will embrace the whole 
range of Theology and Philosophy, together 
with the relevant portions of Anthropology, 
Mythology, Folklore, Biology, Psychology, 
Economics, and Sociology.” : 
A WELCOME announcement comes to 
us from Germany of another popular 
‘* Dictionary of Religion in History and 
the Present Day,’’ ‘‘ Die Religion in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart. Handworter- 
buch in gemeinverstindlicher Darstel- 
lung,’’ edited by Dr. F. M. Schiele, of 
Tiibingen, the general editor of the valuable 
series of Religionsgeschichtliche Volks- 
biicher, to which we have repeatedly called 
attention. The Dictionary, of which the 
firm of J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), of 
Tiibingen, is the publisher, is to be com- 
pleted in four or five volumes (it is hoped, 
by 1911), and the issue to subscribers in 
shilling parts begins this month. On the 
title-page the names of Professors Gunkel 
and Otto Scheel appear as collaborators 
with the editor, and each principal depart- 
ment of the dictionary has a special editor : 
Gunkel, of the Old Testament; Heit- 
miiller, New Testament ; Kohler, Church 
History ; ; Mullert, Ecclesiastical Biography 
of the nineteenth and the present century ; 
Gunkel and Schiele, Non-Christian Reli- 
gions; ‘Troeltsch, Dogmatics; Scheel, 
Ethics ; Wobbermin, Apologetics ; Baum- 
garten, ‘Practical Theology ; ; Schian, Eccle- 
siastical Law and Politics ; Oskar Siebeck, 
Social Science ; Schiele, Education ; Neu: 
mann, Art; Weber, Music ; Baumgarten, 
Present-Day Religion. Among the con- 
tributors to this last section are Herrmann, 
Rade, Troeltsch, and Weinel. Under the 
section for Church History we: note the 
names of Wernle of Basel, and Kriiger of 
Giessen, our Essex Hall Lecturer of this 
year. At least one part of the Dictionary 
is to appear every month. The numbers 


are not to be had separately, and are only | 


issued to subscribers for the whole work, 
but a specimen number, with samples of 


In connection with the appearance of 
this new popular German Dictionary of 
Religion, Professor Rade noted recently in 
the Christliche Welt that the first volume of 
Herzog’s ‘* Realencyklopidie fiir protest-— 
antische Theologie und Kirche ’’ appeared — 
in 1854, and this great work, completed in 
twenty-one volumes, had a great success, 
and came to a second edition i in eighteen — 
volumes, 1877-88. The issue of a third 
edition began i in 1896, under the editorship | Es 
of the Church Historian Hauck, of Leipzig, — 
and is shortly to be completed i in twenty — 
volumes. This remains for scholars the — 
standard work, but Schiele’s new Dictionary ‘ 
(which will cost, altogether, about £5) is — 
for the use not specially of scholars, but of — 
the general public, and should receive as ie 
cordial a welcome as the Religionsgeschicht- dc 
liche Volksbiicher. 


———— 


CoMMENTING on the recent Trade 
Union Congress at Nottingham, and Sin 
trasting it with former years, Mr. Bruce 
Glasier pays the following tribute to 
conduct of its members :—‘‘ An even 
significant change is seen in the atten 
ness of the delegates to the business 0 
meeting, and in the almost com 
disappearance of the boozing customs tha 
formerly disfigured these annual gat 
of the ‘Parliament of Labour. 
remember former congresses wh 
more than a third of the delegates : 
be found in the hall during the discus 


when a constant stream of delegates 
in and out of neighbouring public 
allday long. Now allis changed. — 
the proceedings this year the dele 
almost to a man, remained at thei 
all day long, and I did not observe a sir 
instance of manifest liquoring in ora 

the Mechanics’ Hall.”’ 


International Congress for the Histo: 
Religions at Oxford this week, Pe: 


Congress in fotee on nada (ail 
home next day); the Rev. Pau 
Frothingham, who preached at Ull 
Church, Liverpool, last Sunday ( 
sail with Mrs. Frothingham by thes 
boat on Oct. 6){ and Mr. Doan, 
Meadville Theological School, whi } 
home this week, 


I setteve firmly in the necesi 
utility of theology ; but of a livi 
that continually proceeds from a 
to that experience of which it 3 
tentative and perfectible 
simplest and most elemen 
experience involves some 


articles and full particulars (including Dr, | and 


Kriiger’s article on the Apostles’ 
ey. “be had on ce to the 


eed), | 
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CHILDREN AND THE CHILDLIKE 
re HEART, 


Ir has been well said that ‘‘ Genius 
neyer grows old; the child and the man 
live on togetherin the heart of the poet.’’ 
Certain it is that the best men always have 

something of the child in them, and are 
never more happy than when they are 
playing games, or dreaming day-dreams. 

' Many of us recall, with a sentiment that 
is not all regret, the days when we were 
those strange whimsical little beings called 
children. We remember the old toys, and 
the places where we played ; the doll with 
the broken leg, loved the more because of 
her misfortune ; the rocking-horse, that 
would not rock; the garden that seemed 
so large ; and the apple-trees that looked 
so tall. We remember the old house, and 
the dreadful stairs where the shadows 
waited to jump at us when we went 
unwillingly to bed. We remember that 
bed, with the brass railings round it, to 
keep us from rolling out, the lights being 
extinguished, and our mother’s kiss after 
she had tucked us in; and the coat that 
hung on the door, and looked like a man 
with several eyes, that were only buttons 
after all, but we were so frightened that 
we wanted to call out; we covered our 
faces with the bedclothes instead, and, 
thus protected, fell asleep, until the 
morning sunlight on the window-blind 
P roused us. Hardly awake, we lay and 
% watched the flies playing ‘‘ touch about ’’ 
against the white ceiling; or, rearing up 


. our knees, we made mountains of the 
= bedclothes for imaginary armies to ascend 
5 and descend, till nurse or mother dressed 
us, and the long summer day of make- 
belief began. All day, except at meal- 
ae times, we played in the garden, beneath 
‘the apple-trees. We were pirates or Red- 


skins, great chiefs, and mighty men of 
war, Robinson Crusoe, or the Princess 
-__-with the golden hair, as the fancy took us, 
m, impersonating, in our play, the heroes or 
; heroines that we most admired in our 
i ybooks. 
of . How very real it was; how great and 
a wonderful the world was; how long the 
summer days were then! We had our 
troubles, of course, but we scarcely remem- 
ber them now, for when we recall the 
past, it is the happy things that come 
- uppermost, and our sorrows are forgotten, 


3 or, if recalled at all, are so flavoured by 
the kindly hand of time that they lose 


half their bitterness. 
To be a child all one’s life, to keep the 
‘sympathies bread, the heart soft, and the 
fancy free; to be ready to receive every 
mew and beautiful impression, to love 
without asking why, to possess the imagina- 
tion that maketh all things new; to be 
happy whenever possible, and,if unhappy, 
swiftly to be happy again; to love simple 
- things, to laugh without bitterness, and to 
- possess a beautiful faith in God and man, 
is to have the ‘‘ childlike heart.’’ 
Just as a rose-tree in June may have 
4 unopened buds while some of its flowers 
are in full bloom, and others overblown, 
FY See. Chere should be in a man’s soul buds 
zeady at the proper moment to break into 
full and perfect flower. And it is because 


a child’s soul there are so many blossoms 


petals are folded, and so many 
loped possibilities awaiting develop- 
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aged, should be accorded reverence. Too 
often an old man’s mind is like a garden 
where the flowers are alloverblown. Many 
men, when they grow old, lose, or partly 
lose, the intense faculty of enjoyment they 
possessed when they were young. Beauti- 
ful things do not awaken within them that 
delicious and indescribable thrill that they 
once did. The glory of many rose-red 
dawns, the beauty of flowers, the quietness 
of the evening beneath the stars, or the 
laughing blue eyes of the spring, have 
ceased, to a large extent, to communicate 
joy to them. Absorbed in business, caring 
only for money, which they too often 
regard as an end in itself instead of the 
means to an end, their reward may be 
success as the world counts success, but 
the price they have paid for what is, after 
all, a ‘‘ sordid boon ’’ is the loss of their 
joy in life. ‘‘ Having eyes, they see not, 
and ears, they hear not.’’ The solemn 
procession of the seasons, the promise of 
spring, the pageant of summer, the golden 
glory of the autumn day, and the white 
wonder of winter, the music of the wind 
singing through the branches, or the ripple 
of the rain on the forest leaves, is nothing 
to them, and means nothing. These men 
might as well be pieces of furniture. In 
passing through the world, one is sorrow- 
fully amazed at the large number of people 
one meets to whom beautiful things 
appear to be idle and meaningless. These 
people have lost their childlike hearts, 
How different is the spirit of a man like 
Robert Louis Stevenson, who wrote the 
** Child’s Garden of Verses,’’ and tried to 
live up to the idea expressed in that little 
thyme of his : 

‘*The world is so full of a number of 

things, 

I’m sure we should all be as happy as 

kangs.”’ 

To love fairy stories, which are the best 
of all stories, to keep the imagination free 
and fanciful, is to be like ‘* Peter Pan ”’ 
and never grow up. ‘‘ Those whom the 
gods love die young ’’ does not mean that 
the gods love those who die before they 
reach a mature age; it really means that 
those whom the gods love are always 
young ; they keep the childlike heart, and 
so are young when they die. Having the 
spirits of little children, they can never 
grow old; their bodies may be worn out, 
their eyes dim, and their limbs palsied, 
but their souls return to God fresh and 
fair as they were when they were born. 

We say we love the children, we like to 
hear the patter of their tiny feet, their 
merry laughter, and their quaint sayings. 
We like to see their rosy faces, and the 
sunny strands of their hair. We are sorry 
when they grow up, and leave us for the 
school, the office, or the workshop. Alas ! 
the yreat world is always taking the 
children from us and crushing the childlike 
heart within. We love the children, but 
do we understand them ? Do we remem- 
ber how we thought and felt when we were 
young ? Can we put ourselves in their 
places ? We cannot do this unless we 
have something of the child left in us. I 
like to think that all men, however base, 
have something of this spirit, and that they 
do not often sin wilfully, but generally 
through ignorance, like naughty children. 
I have met strong and rude men who 


that to them, rather than to the; wore and drank, and yet, in their rough 
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way, they would say a kind word to the 
youngsters that they passed in the street, 
Individually the majority of us love 
children, and are, as far as lies in our 
power, kind to them, desiring to make 
them happy. Yet collectively we often 
treat them with insane indifference, 

Municipal bodies apparently care more 
for their trams and their gas supplies than 
for the children. If in a fit of worthy 
generosity they provide a park, they are 
generally very careful to provide a park 
ranger also, in order that the children may 
not play on the grass. There are thou- 
sands of hungry, uncared-for little ones 
whose bodies and souls are being warped 
in our great city slums while the authorities 
quarrel over parish pumps or penny 
steamboats, and the so-called religious 
parties in the land jabber and bite at each 
other in their unholy wars. One wishes 
that the same popular sentimentalism, so 
easily aroused in the cause of some wretched 
murderer, could be induced by the half- 
penny papers to direct its clamorous 
opinion in favour of the children in our 
slums. What future can there be for our 
race if we neglect the men and the women 
that are to be? Imperialism begins at 
home. 

Children and flowers are natural com- 
panions, and are always associated with 
each other. A field golden with butter- 
cups, or starred with white-fringed daisies, 
is the ideal playground for them. There 
should be bushes for them to hide behind 
when they are bear-hunting, and a stream 
or shallow pond for them to sail their 
boats on; but these need not be there, 
for they are quite capable of imagining the 
bushes, and sailing their boats on the 
ever-changing waters of their own fancies, 
the world of unreality being as real to 
them as the real world is to us; for they 
live in a country peopled by their own 
whimsical fancies, and are always play- 
acting to an audience consisting of them- 
selves. They are equally at home, whether 
acting the part of a railway engine or a 
buccaneer, and if left to play their play 
out, in their own way, and without inter- 
ruption, are as happy as the summer days 
are long ; but do not join them unless you 
are prepared to be a child yourself. Re- 
member they are your superiors, not your 
inferiors. Never be condescending to them 
—children hate condescension ; and never 
Jaugh at them unless they are laughing tco. 

Let us make them happy ; let us do all 
in our power to make them happy. 
Heaven knows they will not be children 
long. The sweet-scented manuscript cf 
their child-life is soon written, and the 
pages are quickly turned. Children love 
flowers, and since all things worthy of 
being loved, when loved, love in return, it 
is only fair to suppose that flowers love 
children. 

When a child does or says something 
that grown-ups imagine to be foolish, these 
old people have a habit of shaking their 
erey heads and saying, half pityingly, 
“Ah! my dear, you will know better 
when you are my age.’’ This is not only 
foolish, but untrue. How can anycne 
know better than a little child ? They may 
know more; I doubt if they can know 
better. These same elders who think 
themselves so wise, would they not willingly 
part with their grey hairs and their greyer 
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sentiments to be little children once 
more ? 

Consider what it means to be a little 
child. Could we see with children’s eyes 
everything would be new tous. Weshould 
behold the beautiful world with a certain 
wonder, a certain surprise, that would re- 
create all things; each day that dawned 
would be a creation day—the flowers of 
the field, the clouds in the sky, the birds, 
the rich, luscious grasses in the hedge-row, 
the butterflies fluttering from flower to 
flower, picture-books, shop-windows, and 
people’s faces would radiate a new meaning 
and a new joy. 

Consider what the soul of a child really 
is, and why men think it beautiful. It is 
beautiful because it is new; it is like a 
page that has never been written on; it 
is like a butterfly fresh from a chrysalis, 
or a newly sprung flower; and it is so 
because as yet it is unspoilt, unsullied, it 
has not been torn or hurt by the World. 
It should be the aim of us all to keep our 
souls fresh and pure, and therefore child- 
like. There is room for every new emotion 
in a child’s soul. A child’s soul is like a 
ploughed field waiting for the seed, or a 
garden full of flowers that wait for the 
sunshine and the rain to open them. 

It is a great thing to be unpractical. As 
the world counts success, it may even be 
a great thing to be unsuccessful. The 
unsuccessful man, in men’s eyes, may be, 
in the sight of God, the most successful, 
for we count those successful who have 
scraped together the most money, or have 
gained the greatest fame. Perhaps, after 
all, the really successful people are those 
who have kept their soul pure and simple 
and childlike. 

But the terrible commercialism of to-day 
makes it very difficult for men and women 
to retain their childlikeness. Science, too, 
while it has done a great deal of good, has 
done some harm. We think that we 
know too much; only when a man has 
forgotten that he knew anything and 
begins afresh can he gain the spirit of a 
little child. I do not mean that I think 

‘ignorance is bliss,’’? nor do I hold that 
‘*it is folly to be wise’’; but there is a 
higher knowledge than mere learning, and 
I think that science has destroyed in a 
great many clever but superficial people a 
spirit of reverence, a certain spirit of 
wonder, without which it is impossible to 
possess a ‘‘childhke heart.’? We no 
longer live in fairyland, and when we think 
we know all about a thing, it often ceases 
to be wonderful to us. I am entirely 
opposed to that inquiring type of mind 
that wants to tear beautiful things to 
pieces to see how they are made. It should 
be enough for us to know what things are 
beautiful, and to see behind all loveliness 
the spirit that created it. Everything is a 
symbol, everything that is beautiful is the 
symbol of something beautiful; every 
beautiful thing is an index to God. 

The little child is the real mystic ; the 
flowers are his friends, and he laughs at 
the sunbeams. It is better to have this 
spirit than to be scientific, successful, or 
clever. 

Christianity is so simple that a little 
child could understand it. It is all con- 
tained in that beautiful phrase : ‘‘ Except 
ye become as little children ye shall in no 
wise enter the Kingdom of Heayen.’’ It 
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was too simple for wise men to understand. 
It is often characteristic of very learned 
people that they cannot understand a very 
simple truth—they want something cem- 
plicated. So they quarrelled, and fought, 
and slew, and did things to each other that 
must have made the angels weep, all 
because they could not agree about what 
Christ taught ; and if they had gone into 
a meadow and watched a little child 
making a daisy-chain, they might have 
learnt so much ! 

It is the grown-ups that spoil the 
children ; they take away the fairy-books. 
When some beautiful and quaint thought 
flashes through a child’s mind, and the 
young lips try to express it, the child is 
told not to be foolish. They send the 
children to schools where all the child- 
soul, the spirit of wonder and imagination, 
is stamped out, and in a few years the 
children become as dull and as unimagina- 
tive as their elders. Oh! the pity of it! 
We old and practical people have a lot to 
answer for. Well for us, on the day when 
we are questioned, if we hold some little 
child by the hand, that he may speak for us. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, then, is 
peopled by little children, and only they 
that have childlike hearts may enter in. 
But if we can see with childlike eyes, and 
if we have childlike hearts, we may find 
Heaven in this tired old world. I do not 
suppose that Heaven is more beautiful 
than this world—that can hardly be; but 
because its beauties are seen with child- 
like eyes they are appreciated and under- 
stood as only the poets can understand 
things on earth. For the poet understands 
the meaning and significance of things much 
more truly than the men of science; for 
the poet knows by the certain intuition of 
his soul, the scientific man by the fallible 
reasoning of his brain. All little children 
are poets. 

Let us cherish it always, the childlike 
heart. It is the best thing we can have. 
The world may not understand us; that 
signifies nothing. Men may call us un- 
practical and foolish. Let them; there is 
a higher tribunal than theirs. Down the 
tumult of the centuries the voice of Christ, 
himself a poet, with a childlike heart, bids 
us remember ‘‘ of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.”’ J. W. NorGROVE. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST. 


An American editor, recognising that 
the great sayings of Hely Writ are often 
surrounded and sometimes hidden in 
masses of material of comparatively little 
value, has put together a selection of 
worthy pieces which he calls ‘*‘ The Soul 
of the Bible.’’ Whoso reads that book 
and learns it will know, it is presumed, 
not all that the Bible is, or all that it 
contains, but what are the best things 
it has to say in the style of poem or proverb, 
by way of instruction or edification, to 
the individual man, the Church, and the 
world. 

What this book essays to ‘do for the 
Bible is also waiting to be done for 
Christianity. It cannot be done on 
exactly the same system. The Bible 
is a book with practically definite boun- 
daries. No new work is added to it. It 
took a long time and much work of prepara- 
tion before certain spurious words, phrases 


and sentences could be removed from 
it. In essentials it has for centuries 
remained unaltered. Christianity has no 
such definite boundary. The widest, most 
sympathetic judgment could not include 
in it every sentiment attributed to Jesus, 
The narrowest, most poorly instructed 
Christian has yet learned some good 
things that did not come to him direct 
from Jesus, but may be from Paul, from 
the unknown authors of the Apostles’ 
Creed, from some ancient hymn like the 
Te Deum, and from homilies, hymns, 
sermons, visions, parables, prophecies by = 
known and unknown writers from the 
earliest days of Christianity till now. ~- 
But there surely is a soul in Christianity, 
and the inspiration of the Almighty has 
given to Christianity a character and 
meaning belonging to itself alone. And 
in our days when the churches are deploring 
both their decline in number, and the id 
want of the former fervency of spirit in 
such members as they are able to gain or 
to retain; in our days when on the one — 
side the demeanour of those who push 
aside religious scruple, and religious tradi- 
tion, is more triumphantly daring than 
at any time since the first overthrow of 
Puritan rule ; in our days when representa- 
tives of the Papacy point to the weakness — 
of the Protestant sects and the prevalence — 
of unbelief, and declare that the only 
salvation from an insistent paganism is 
to be found in submission to the authority 2 
of the successor of St.-Peter; im our 
days it is much to be wished that the 
soul of Christianity could find voice in 
some intelligible and convincing uttcranaa 
What the seer did for the churches of © 
Asia Minor when he tested them by the 
spirit of Christ, and warned and pale 
couraged, or denounced and threatened — es, 
them, must be done in some manner 
suitable to our time for our own age. Bee 
It is time that not only the obvious truths — 
of Christianity should be asserted and — 
applicd, but that its unobvious truths be 
should be brought more prominently to 
the light. What is the relation between 
Christ’s defiance of the Sabbatical restric~ 
tions of his time, his deliberate determina = 
tion to recover the Sabbath for the healing — 
and freeing of men, and to deliver men 
from the “slavery of the Sabbath, and 
the present reckless use of the Sunday — 
rest as a day of pleasure? This pleasure 
does not arise naturally out of the- day — 
itself as a time of rest and recreation ; _ 
it is hurried after as a lost possession ; 
panted after eagerly as if the steadying — 
of speed with a view to one’s own saf 
or the comfort of other wayfarers would — 
be fatal to all chance of w inning the i imagi- 
nary prize. ‘‘ The Son of Man ‘is Lord also 
of the ee Day.’ In the Js x 


there no suggestion that “will cheek 
man who becomes mastered by the fe 
of the hour, and loses his se mos' 
pletely when he seems to be doing 
what he wills ? If Christianity has1 
to say on the matter ; if delivering us 
the restrictions of the Jewish 
she has no hint to give concerning 
use of a day of rest and gladness, Chi 
ity herself needs teaching and 

There are, in any case, some su 
on which Christianity would sp 
decisive tones if we were ready _ 
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It was not because Christianity had no 
word to say to the contrary that we drifted 
into the last ‘‘inevitable’’ war. It is 
not because the spirit of Christ has no 
message that men can be found to-day 
gloating in spirit over another imaginary 
war ; inventing enemies, suggesting plans, 
attributing ill designs—and all for the 
good of their motherland. All in order 
that the Navy may be made ‘“‘ absolutely ”’ 
invincible; that the supposed enemy’s 
landing may be absolutely impossible ; 
or that the Army may be increased to 
some absolutely impossible dimensions. 
Is there no soul of Christianity that can 
expel the demons of war; cleanse the foul 
bosoms of men from vile imaginations and 
vile interpretations of other men’s or 
other nation’s conduct ? Christ’s threat 


_ of hell fire against the man who used an 


insulting word, has it nothing to do with 
insulting suspicions, insulting interpreta- 
tions, all the mad misgivings that lead on 
to murderous wars ? 

If any churches in the world ought to 
give voice to the spirit of Christ in regard 
to every-day life, every day’s news, every 
day’s leaders, surely those churches that 


look to Christ chiefly, or only as a human. 


teacher, should do so most emphatically, 
clearly, persistently, 

It is time that we preached Christ the 
Saviour. J. R. 


CONCERNING THE FAITH. 


_ SOMEWHERE unseen the choir was chant- 
ing in San §Spirito, and as one gazed 
dejectedly at the black veils which hung 
before the pictures one had specially come 
to see (for the latter are always covered up 
during Passion Week, and it wanted still 
two days to Easter), the solemn music 


thrilled one’s soul in a poignant and 


unexpected manner. Sometimes the voices 
would pause, and in the brief silence that 
ensued one noticed the rapt expression of 
the men and women who sat or knelt in 
front of the altar, before which great 
masses of flowers were lying as if they had 
been deposited there recently by the pious 
worshippers. Then the strain would be 


_ taken up again, with a fervour which yet 


seemed to have little warmth in it, and 
again one would be aware of a stirring at 
the heart, as if the ‘‘ sleuth-hounds of 


-memory ’’ were tracking in the abysms of 


consciousness dim recollections of ancestral 
religious emotion which had long lain 
dormant. Probably the fact that one 
could not tell where the sounds came from 
had something to do with this, for it lent 


a touch of supernatural mystery to a 


performance which would not have excited 
one so much if one had been able to see 


the vocalists, and intensified a feeling 
one had so often experienced before 


on entering churches abroad—a feeling 
partly of depression, partly of attraction, 
and partly of crude hostility. More than 
this, it seemed to hold a clue to the eternal 
fascination of Italy, which is as hard to 
define as the Genius Loci, though one may 


say glibly enough that it is the offspring 
of that spirit of beauty which has grown 
up amidst the tyrannies and bloodshed, 
_ the feuds and ambitions, the warfare 
between popes and kings, and the struggles 


the people for liberty and power, so 


idly chronicled by the historians, 


For wherever one goes in this enchanted 
country, one realises that there is, in the 
temperament of the people, and in the 
religion which they more or less devoutly 
profess, something which, while alien to 
the spirit of the Northerner, is yet alluring 
to him by reason of its appeal against the 
rigours of logic and common-sense, of 
which even he sometimes grows a little 
weary. He resists it, he tries to despise 
it, and yet he reluctantly submits to its in- 
fluence from time to time—though merely, 
he will carefully explain, out of curiosity, 
and because it is amusing to see one’s 
fellow-creatures under a different aspect. 
There is, however, a stronger reason, and 
it is to be found in the unsatisfied yearning 
for consolation and distraction amid the 
various ills of life which possesses every 
human being, and which we instinctively, 
if often inadequately, seek to appease 
through the medium of the senses. Richard 
Jefferies was doing the same thing when he 
pored so lovingly over the ‘‘ prayer- 
carpet ’’ of bird’s-foot lotus, which seemed 
to him like the visible embodiment of the 
spirit of reverence; but not many men 
have his intense appreciation of the truths 
that underlie the simplest manifestations 
of nature. If they had, we should hear 
less of saints’ days and ceremonials, and 
fewer people would crave for the lulling 
fumes of incense which float to-day about 
so many altars. 

Although Italy, like the rest of Europe, 
is waking up at last from her long sleep, 
and beginning to shake off the fetters of a 
church that has always too arbitrarily held 
the keys of her conscience, the Roman 
Catholic faith is woven into the life of the 
people, just as it has always heen the 
mainspring of her art. What, indeed, do 
the peasants know of great intellectual or 
religious reforms? The genial village 
priest—often a coarse and unlettered 
individual—is still the father and ruler of 
his flock, and if it ever dawns upon him 
that the Mother Church suffers from 
diseases which are sapping her vitality, he 
probably says to himself (like the abbot 
in Jl Santo), ‘‘ It is not for me to reflect 
upon the ills of the Church, or upon 
possible remedies. Or, rather, I may 
reflect upon these matters, but I must 
speak of them only to God, that He Him- 
self may then speak of them to the proper 
persons.’ These ‘‘ proper persons,’’ how- 
ever, like Benedetto in Fogazzaro’s great 
novel, are not always recognised as the 
mouthpiece of deity when they begin to 
deliver their message to the world, and 
although they may be apotheosised by the 
poor and ill-read if there is the slightest 
sign of the miracle-monger about them, 
they are bitterly hated and reviled by 
those ecclesiastically ‘‘in authority.’’ 

Ignorance, of course, here, as in all 
countries, is the enemy of truth ; but even 
more to be dreaded as a foe is that veiled 
hypocrisy which passes for devotion to the 
common faith, but which is in reality none 
other than the spirit of greed and rapacity 
in a particularly insidious form. Often as 
one has watched the acolytes swinging 
their censers, while the priests made their 
obeisances (as well as they could for their 
gorgeous vestments) before the brilliantly 
lighted altars of the Duomo, Santa Croce, 
or the Church of the Annunziata, for 


| instance, in Dante’s fair Florence, one has 


marvelled anew at the lack of real spiritu- 
ality which is the cause of this gross 
enslavement to a ceremonial only fit for 
mummers and charlatans. With all that 
show of adoration—those splendid copes 
and mitres—those gleaming lights and 
profound genuflexions—there is apparently 
such a feeble recognition of the essential 
meaning of religion that if some enthusiast 
were to stand pleading with the people as 
they entered the great doors to be lovingly 
reconciled with one another, whatsoever 
injuries they had suffered, before presenting 
themselves for the Sacrament (as, in the 
book we have quoted from, did the Saint 
of Jenne, with such curious results), he 
would probably be regarded as a dangerous 
fanatic, trying to pervert the souls of the 
elect with subtle doctrines that destroy 
the power of the priesthood, and of the 
dogmas so many of them only half believe. 
And yet, among the illiterate peasants, 
with their dark, luminous eyes, and candid, 
laughing mouths, there is much simplicity 
of faith, mingled with a good deal of 
superstition, which one would not care to 
disturb too violently. A beautiful girl, 
with a face like one of Murillo’s Madonnas, 
who was kneeling in the choir of the 
Duomo at Milan as we passed through 
one day, reminded one forcibly of this fact. 
Her attitude was so unstudied, her expres- 
sion so serene, her dark eyes under the 
black mantilla which shadowed them s0 
steadfast and devout, that it was im- 
possible not to recognise how finely her 
religion had stamped itself upon the soul 
of this little Milanese. In all that vast 
cathedral, with its soaring arches and 
mighty columns, its wondrously carved 
roof, and windows glowing like jewels, 
there was nothing quite so impressive as 
that childlike figure, kneeling with hands 
simply clasped before her, praying in- 
audibly, and all unconscious of the glances 
cast in her direction by many who found 
her face more fascinating than the stone 
pillars and stained glass they had come to 
admire. 

If one could but associate only memories 
like these with the religion of Italy, one 
would have more satisfaction in yielding to 
the curious delight which the chanting in 
San Spirito awakened, and in submitting 
without criticism to the glamour of a coun- 
try in which such naive things are done in 
honour of the saints as sometimes fill the 
impious unbeliever with an_ irresistible 
desire to laugh. But there is always 
another side to the shield, and in this case 
the other side is so sinister and repellent 
to those who wish to gaze open-eyed and 
fearlessly on the facts of existence, that 
one can only long with all one’s heart that 
the courage of the Modernists may by and 
by infect the whole country, and lead, not 
to a religious revival necessarily, but to 
the growth of knowledge, which is the 
precursor of all rational and healthy 
thought. 

When one wanders through the long 
arcades of the Campo Santo at Genoa, and 
other similar places of the dead in which 
the people take such a pride, and which 
are literally filled with evidences of the 
materialism that keeps the Catholic religion 
fettered to earth, one cannot help wishing 
that the processes of evolution were not so 
tedious and unhastening! Those costly 
monuments, so often grotesquely lacking 
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in the most elementary inspiration of art, 
those tawdry bouquets of artificial flowers 
tied with faded ribbon, those guttering 
yellow candles from which the hot wax is 
sprinkled over the marble floor as the 
fresh, sweet winds of heaven blow in from 
the leafy gardens—what messages can 
these bring to sorrowing hearts of an 
immortality of love and beauty? One 
longs to sweep away all such hideous 
symbols of a faith that is already dying, 
and fill the place instead with fragrant 
srowing flowers, that shall speak of eternal 
life eternally renewed with every breath 
of summer. Laura ACKROYD. 


TOLSTOY’S PRAYER. 
From A LETTER To A Frmnp. 


' You ask, in what should prayer consist ? 
Jesus has given us a model prayer in 
‘* Our Father,’’ and this prayer, reminding 
us of the essence of our life (which consists 
in being in accordance with the will of 
the Father and obeying it), and of our most 
usual sins : condemnation, or not forgiving 
one’s brothers; and, above all, of the 
dangers or snares of our lives—this remains 
until the present time the best prayer, 
and the most complete, of all which I 
know. 

But besides this prayer, true solitary 
prayer also consists of all which in the words 
of other wise and righteous men, or in one’s 
own, brings the soul back to the conscious- 
ness of its divine source, to a more vivid 
and clear expression of the demands of 
one’s ‘conscience, 1%.e., of one’s divine 
nature. Prayer is a test of one’s present 
and past actions according to the highest 
demands of the soul. 

So that I not only do not reject solitary 
prayer, which re-establishes the divinity 
of the soul, but Iregard it, on the contrary, 
as a necessary condition of spiritual 
(true) life. I reject petitionary prayer, 
and public prayer with its singing, images, 
candles, and even theatricalities, as sacri- 
legious. I often wonder bow this public 
and petitionary prayer can exist among 
men calling themselves Christians, when 
Jesus clearly and decidedly said that one 
should pray in solitude, and that you should 
not ask for anything, because before you 
open your mouth ‘* Your Father in heaven 
knoweth what ye need’? 

As to myself I will say—-without at all 
thinking that this is good for all, and that 
all ought to do so—that I have long ago 
contracted the habit of praying in solitude 
every morning, and that this my daily 
prayer is as follows :— 

Our Father who art in Heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name. And after this I add, from 
the Gospel of John: Thy name is love, 
God is love. He who abides in love abides 
in God, and God in him. No man hath 
seen God anywhere, but if we love one 
another then He abides in us, and His love 
is fulfilled in us. If any man say ‘‘ I love 
God ’’ but bateth his brother, he is a liar, 
for he that loveth not his brother whom he 
sees, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen? Brothers let us love one 
another ; love is from God, and every man 
that loveth is from God and knoweth God, 
because God is love. 

Thy Kingdom Come. And I add: 
Seek ye the kingdom of God and His 


righteousness and all the rest will be added 
unto you. The Kingdom of God is within 
you. 

Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven. And here I ask myself whether 
I really believe that Iam in God and God 
in me? And do I believe that my life 
consists In increasing love in myself ? 
Lask, do lremember that to-day Iam alive 
and to-morrow dead? Is it true that I 
do not wish to live for personal desires 
and human glory, but only for the fulfil- 
ment of the will of God ? And I add the 
words of Jesus from the three Gospels : 
Not my will, but Thine; and not what f 
desire but what Thou desirest. And not as 
I desire but as Thou desirest. 

Give us this day our daily bread. I add: 
My food consists in doing the will of Him 
that sent me, and completing it. Deny 
thyself, take up thy cross for cach day, 
and follow me. Take my yoke upon you 
and learn of me, for [am meek and humble 
in heart, and you will find peace for your 
soul. For my yoke is easy, and my burden 
is light. 

And forgive us our sins as we forgive | 
those who sin against us. Ladd: And your 
Father will not forgive you your sins unless 
each one of you forgive his brother who 
has sinned against him. 

And lead us not into temptation. I add: 
Beware of the temptations of the flesh, 
of ambition, of ill-will, of gluttony, adultery, 
human glory. Do not give your alms be- 
fore men, but so that your right hand does 
not know what your left is doing. And he 
is not meet for the kingdom of God who 
having taken the plough looks back. 
Rejoice when thou art abused and humili- 
ated. 

But deliver us from evil. Tadd: Beware 
of what issues from the heart: evil 
thoughts, murders (every ill-will towards 
men), thefts (profiting by what one has not 
eamed), adultery (even in though: false 
witness, slander. 

I conclude the prayer again with the 
words of the Gospel of John: ‘‘ And we 
know that we have passed from death 
into life if we love our brother. He that 
loveth not his brother has not eternal 
hfe abiding in him.” 

So do I daily pray, adapting the words 
of this prayer to my actions and my 
spiritual state. 

But besides this prayer I pray when I am 
alone with myself. I read the thoughts of 
wise and righteous men, not only Christian 
and not only ancient ; and reflect, searching 
out before God the evil in my heart, and 
trying to extract it. I also endeavour 
to pray during the daily round of my life 

when I am with men and passions are 
getting hold of me. It is in these cases I 
try to recall to mind all that took place 
in my soul during my solitary prayer ; 
and the more sincere that prayer was, the 
easier it is to refrain from evil. 


January, 1901,. _Lro Toustoy. 


OBITUARY. 


WALTER CROOK FRANKLAND. “s 

By the death of Mr. Walter Crook 
Frankland on September 2, at the age of 
61, the town of Bolton has lost an esteemed — 
citizen and the Unitarian fellowship a 
deeply valued and beloved member. Mr. 
Frankland and his family attended Bank- 
street chapel, where, for many years, he was 
a teacher in the Sunday school, and for 
some time occupied the post of Superin- — 
tendent. Teachers and scholars associated == 
with him there gratefully recall the skill — 
and thoughtfulness which he brought to 
bear on his duties in the school; thus _ 
helping to sustain the deservedly high — 
reputation of his family in educational 
work. He served‘on the General Purposes ae x 
Committee and took an active interest in 
the affairs of the chapel, besides lending 
a helping hand occasionally to sister 
churches. Mr. Frankland was one of the E 
oldest members of the ‘‘ Circle,’ and at 
the monthly meetings for discussion his 
quiet humour and tactful criticism seldom a 
failed to contribute to the pleasantnes: 
and profit of the evening. He always 
helped to dissipate dulness, and was 
accessible, companionable, and sympat. > 
tic. Though dignified and staid in w 
and appearance, his was the genial nat 
that made the awkward person feel cor 
fortable. Full of fun, he was a chai 
with the children who responded te 
drolleries with roaring glee. 
tastes, a lover of nature and of good bh 
he enjoyed a fine detachment from 
affairs that agitate to no purpose, treas 
the freedom of the man who knows h 
take the things that must be, and 1 
pass the things that _are not esse 


the world a goodly place so ie ine 
could be given and taken. A man of 
ing worth who has left to his ee 


memories. : 
The funeral took ‘nts at nee | 
tery on Saturday, September 5; th 
vice at the home being conducted by 
Rev. J. H. Weatherall, M.A., of Ba 
street, and the Rev. F. K. "Freeston, a s 
Church, London. Mr. Weatherall offici 
at the graveside. Be 
Mr. Frankland leaves a ition an 
daughters, one of whom is married t 
Rey. N. Anderton, B.A., of Pendleton. 


Tr is a true instinet when men are | 
regard the beauty of the world that 
to them through the eye, and t. 
light which shines from behind y 
soul, as coming from one conte 


Being who is above both. In this 
visible beauty becomes a hint ae 
shadowing of something : TOTS bil a 
J.C. Shairp. 
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ComE with me into this peaceful old 
monastery—one of the finest monastic ruins 
now existing—Cleeve Abbey, in Somerset. 


& We must come in through the 
3 ; noble gateway—entrance and porter’s 
sodge and guest-house all in one. Over 
> the archway on one side, still plainly 
. carved in the stone, are tig name and 


RS crest of the Abbot who built it, with the 
i legend : 

** Porta patens esto 

ae Nulli claudaris honesto ”’ 


that is: 


‘Stand open gate 
Shut to no honest man.’’ 


A kindly greeting, surely, to the waylfarer, 
whosoever he might be—knight, merchant, 
pedlar, or pilgrim—who sought refresh- 
ment and a night’s shelter in days when 
inns were few and far between, and Bumble 
did not stand at the workhouse gates to 
show the weary tramp to a box in the 
oe: casual ward on condition that he spent 
half the next day breaking stones. We 
must always be looking ahead and hoping 
for better and better; but it will do no 
harm if we glance back into the dim past 
once in a while and give the old monks— 
fossils now in the rocks of history—their 
due, and, so far as their hospitality to the 
wayfarer went, think of them as Christian 
sort of folk. Anyhow, had you or I been 
ona journey through Somerset in the days 
of the Black Prince, we should have found 
the door of Cleeve Abbey standing open to 
honest and dishonest bodies alike—some- 
_ thing like the way the rain falls and the 
= ‘sun shines on the just and on the unjust, 
as was once said—and we should have 
been well fed and found a shake-down, 
even a clean bed, and should not have 
been hurried away next day, or even 
a” the next after, if we needed rest, or 
ee pretended that we did; and all for 
nothing! ; 
ia So come through the arch and look up at 
the other side. Above there is a figure. 
No rough hand, happily, all this while, has 
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aa Se at it. It is Mary, with her baby on her 
deft arm, against her bosom, and a lily in 
a her right hand, to show that motherhood 
is of all things most pure and beautiful. 
— The seulptor-monk, I imagine, who carved 
out that image must have taken a rare 
joy in his work as he thonght of his own 
' mother, and of the little brother whom he 
used to see in her arms, and the white lily 
that: grew in the garden watched by that 
dear mother of his with such” pride and 
= delight. 
Sg: _ We must cross the green now and the 
_ brook by the footbridge. 
stream, but strong enough to turn the 
Abbey mill-wheel and grind the corn, and 
then fill the fishpond, which provided a 
wholesome larder. The next entry is shut. 
is a ponderous oak door in a long stone 
os . Itis opened to our ring by a bright 
te oung girl, ‘There were no children living 
wi thin these walls in ancient times. We 
find | ourselves in a grassy quadrangle, once 
unded by cloisters, which have for the 
part disappeared. We make our way 
ight of broad stone stairs into the 
y or dining-hall. It is a noble 
o, more like a church than a sno af 
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On the raised part of the floor at 
the end sat the abbot, under the wall- 
painting of the Crucifixion. There it is 
still. In front of him, at long tables, his 
family of white-robed monks. On his left, 
the reader for the week ascended the stone 
pulpit, which has disappeared, to entertain 
his silent brethren with some instructive 
volume. In winter-time the hall was 
made cheerful and warm with the glowing 
oak logs in the great fireplace. 

Some of the rules to be observed at table 
strike us as childish and unnecessary, 
perhaps. We all vote rules a nuisance 
nowadays, and will not have more of them 
than we can help. But the reason why 
we need so few now is because the monks 
and others before us had somany. They, 
made rules for everything, night and day 
and they practised them so thoroughly, 
and for so long, that we can take their 
word as to their meaning and value, and 
can do the same things without setting up 
the rules as posts and fences round about 
our daily life. Afterall, many of the monks’ 
rules were very sensible, as when they 
were enjoined to keep the tablecloth 
spotless and not to drop crumbs on the 
floor. 

But while you are dreaming that you are 
eating apples and cracking walnuts along 
with the rest of the brethren at the evening 
meal—they had but two meals a day, and 
often only one, in a monastery—you 
glance up at the roof. It is one of the 
things the house is most proud of. If 
Edward I. is on the throne, these timbers 
have not many years been fitted so nicely 
and carved with such art into roses and 
vine sprigs and grapes, and many another 
pattern taken from the garden or woods. 
And now six hundred years and more have 
come and gone, and the roof is as sound 
and its carving as perfect as ever. It has 
not rotted ; it is not pierced and corroded 
by maggots or fungus. How is that ? 
Because of the kind of wood the builders 
wisely selected. It is Spanish chestnut. 
Good old Master Clapp, the guide, protests 
that never a spider even spins its web in 
that roof—and, truly,.we sought in vain 
for a cobweb. 

Across the landing at the head of the 
stairs is the Abbot’s sitting-room, the wall 
still decorated, not with paper, but with a 
most lively painting of St. Catherine on her 
wheel, and fishes swimming about below, 
with a dragon and a demon on either side 
with eyes and teeth of a very businesslike 
quality. You may inspect. the kitchen 
and the stores downstairs and see for 
yourself where the daily bread was baked 
in the oven in the wall. The sweet, steamy 
odour of it—you can almost fancy you 
smell it still. 

And what did they do in the shape of 
work, those monks? They did book- 
study, and more than study c-making. 
They copied out books by hand and 
illuminated the capital letters with crimson 
and blue and gold, and painted in exquisite 
little pictures “of God and angels and bald- 
headed saints. Sce, here are the recesses 
in the passage wall where they stood their 
books when they went to work out of doors. 
But they had many other occupations, for 
they did the house-work themselves—the 
cooking and cleaning, the sewing and mend- 
ing. Ah! they were skilful with the 
needle, too, some of them, and did better 
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workthan many a fine lady can do to-day ; 
and every afternoon, when the weather 
allowed, there was the gardening and 
farming to be done. Marching out into the 
garden in procession, along with the Abbot, 
one with spade, and one with rake or hoe, 
one with pruning-knife, and another with 
bill-hook, they presently stood still in an 
open space with heads bent down and eyes 
closed. Then the Abbot gave them his 
blessing, and the monks all joined in saying 
their beautiful gardening prayer: ‘‘ May 
the glory of the Lord our God be upon us, 
and may He guide us in the works of our 
hands and direct us in our manual labour.”’ 
And so they separated, and each betook 
himself to his labour until the gong 
sounded, when they put away their tools 
and came indoors and washed themselves, 

Nor can the day’s life have been quite 
all strenuous and solemn, but a touch of 
homeliness and fum here and there, when, 
for instance, you might have seen a monk 
giving his dog a run, or another feeding 
his tame heron or falcon, or others playing 
at bowls. I have myself seen monks of a 
later century playing at ‘tag,’ and I 
liked them much better for it. Indeed, 
the monks of old were bidden to mingle 
with their austerity ‘the mirth of the 
angels,’ 

But the day draws to an end, and the 
monks get tired and go to bed very early— 
side by side in their narrow beds, separated 
by partitions, down the length of the long 
dormitory, where the owl is now the only 
sleeper. At midnight the great bell is 
rung, and all arise. At the end of the 
chamber is a stairway leading down into 
the church. By this they file silently to 
their places, the Abbot bringing up the 
rear. This is the service of matins, when 
the Psalms are chanted and the Gospel 
read, and the new day is taken from the 
hands of the Eternal with praise and 
prayer. Then the singers go back to bed 
until it is time to rise, to sing and pray 
again; for the day and the night, too, is 
marked out with divine service in the 
church—that noble church of which 
nothing but the foundations of the walls 
remain. These were hidden by the turf 
which covered and preserved them until 
they were carefully brought to light by the 
spade a few years ago. 

Silence and song. These were the two 
keys to the life of the monk. The monas- 
tery was, in the main, the house of silence 
wherein he learnt to live with silence as 
with a beloved helpmeet ; silence which, 
when he had learnt to love it, flowed by 
him like a great river of peace. And the 
Abbey church was to him the temple of 
song. The first year of his life as a young 
monk he spent in learning by heart the 
noblest book of songs the world has ever 
possessed, and for the rest of his life he 
sang them by day and by night, in his 
sorrows and in his joys. He was not 
famous as a writer of songs himself, but 
he built habitations and sanctuaries which 
were poems in stone. He even christened 
the flowers of our gardens and meadows 
with names of poetry rich with beautiful 
legend ; and when at last he lay down for 
his long sleep in the Abbey garth, it was 
with whisperings from the Song Book on 
his lips, and the words of the songs solemnly 
uttered by his brethren around him. 
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LONDON, SEPTEMBER 19, 1908. 


THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
RELIGIONS. 


Tue holding of an International Congress. 


for the History of Religions at Oxferd, with 
the cordial co-operation of the University, 
is an event of no little significance, which 
all friends of progressive religious thought 
must note with the utmost satisfaction. 
At the inaugural meeting on Tuesday 
morning, over which Professor PERcy 
GARDNER presided, the Principal of Brase- 
nose (Mr. C. B. HEBERDEN), the Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor, offered a hearty welcome to the 
Congress on behalf of the University. 
The importance of the subject they 
had met to consider, he said, had long 
been recognised at Oxford. More than 
fifty years ago one of the greatest Oxford 
men of the last century, in his {famous 
book on certain of the Epistles of St. Paut, 
had an essay on natural religion, in which 
he pointed out the great value of the study 
of the religions of the world in many 
ways, and, in particular, said that the 
scientific study of the Jewish and the 
Christian religions was hardly possible, 
taken by themselves, and must be taken in 
connection with the history of the other 
religions of the world. That would be gene- 
rally accepted now, but it was a notable 
observation at the time when it was 
made; and that Jowrerr kept this in 
mind was evident, for later in his life he 
was engaged in writing on the various 
religions of the world an essay which, 
unfortunately, never came to completion. 
What Jowrrr foreshadowed and desired 
was carried out on a large scale by another 
Oxford man, a friend of his, whose memory, 
said the Pro-Vice-Chancellor, must be in 
their minds that day—Max MUtter. 
His writings on comparative religion had 
familiarised people with the importance 
of the subject, and sixty years ago, with 
his edition of the “ Rig Veda,’’ he began 
the publication of «The Sacred Books 
of the East.’ They in Oxford might 
feel it a legitimate source of pride that 
the fifty volumes of ‘‘The Sacred Books 
of the East,’? edited by Max MU.uer, 
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were issued from the University Pre:s. 
When, twenty years ago, the GIFFORD 
Lectures were founded, Max MULLER was 
one of the first four lecturers appointed, 
and another was the honorary President 
of that Congress, Dr. TyLor, another 
Oxford man, ‘‘the Nestor of anthro- 
pologists,’’ as he was called at a sub- 
sequent meeting. The Pro-Vice-Chan- 
cellor perhaps remembered, though he did 
not mention it, that thirty years ago MAx 
MULuer was also the first of the HipBERT 
lecturers, and we may note that three 
other Hisperr lecturers, Count GOBLET 
p ALVIELLA, Sir JoHN Ruys, and Professor 
Ruys-Davips, were presidents of sections, 
and a fourth, Mr. MonrTEFIORE, was an 
active member of the Congress. It was 
remarked as a happy coincidence that the 
year of the meeting of the Congress in 
Oxford had also seen the foundation of the 
first lectureship in Natural and Compara- 
tive Religion in the University, to which 
Dr. FarnELL, one of the honorary secre- 
taries of the Congress, had been appointed. 
It might also have been noted that in the 
person of the other secretary, Dr. Car- 
PENTER, to whom the success of the present 
Congress has been largely due, Manchester 
College has for years been offering to the 
University a lecturer on that subject 
whose work has not been left without 
recognition. 

Professor Percy GARDNER, in a further 
welcome to the Congress on behalf of the 
local committee, recalled the sorrowful 
losses they had sustained through the death 
of Professor Henry PELHAM, who had been 
the first chairman of their local com- 
mittee, and of Professor Jean REeVILLE, 
of Paris, and Professor DrietEricu, of 
Heidelberg, the former of whom was the 
prime mover in the establishment of those 
congresses. The loss of these friends was 
more than once alluded to during the week, 
as also that of Professor PFLEIDERER, 
of Berlin. 


The significance of the Congress was well 
expressed by Professor Morris JAstTrow, 
of Philadelphia, in his address as President 
of the section on ‘‘ Religions of the 
Semites.’* ‘‘ Religion,’* he said, ‘‘ has 
everything to gain, and nothing to lose, 
from a dispassionate study of its manifesta- 
tions and its phenomena.’* Professor 
GARDNER had spoken of the value of such 
studies as drawing men of different nations 
together, and forming a good basis of 
friendship. Professor Jastrow further 
said : ‘‘ To understand one another sums 
up in large measure the real aim in the 
historical and unbiased study of religions ; 
for religion has been everywhere and at all 
times the clearest and most significant 
expression of a people’s aims and its 
ideals—an unfailing symptom of a nation’s 
peculiar genius. It seems to me that the 
student of religions should regard it as 
one of the privileges of the subject engross- 


ing his attention that, though he study 
forms of religion which belong to the past, 
he is always in close touch with the present. 
A religion that units all mankind has never 
yet existed, and may always remain the 
dream of visionaries, but the touch of 
nature that makes all mankind of one 
kin is the power of faith—expressed in an 
infinite variety of forms—in the unseen 
and the unknown.’ 

Professor C. von ORELLI, of Basel, who 
was the President of the last Congress, and 
together with M. Guimer, of Paris, re- 
sponded to the Oxford welcome, brought 
special greetings from Basel, and expressed 
the conviction that the Congress would 
give a fresh impetus to their scientific 
work, and lead them to pay more attention ” 
to the most sacred ties which unite 
humanity, and to study with new zeal 
the innumerable reflections of that Light, 
which comes to this world from Another 
and a Higher. Pe. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR 
THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 


Tue third International Congress fer 
the History of Religions has been held at 
Oxford this week, under the pleasantest 
conditions, except for somewhat broken 
weather, and with a most encouraging = 
attendance and complete success. The — 
first Congress was held at Parisin 1900, the 
second, four years later, at Basel, when 
the membership did not exceed 250 ; - Sate 
Oxford this week it has been well over © 
500, and the gathering has been of a 
thoroughly representative and internationel 
character. The Governments of the United 
States, France, Belgium, Sweden, Chira, | ais 
and Japan, with many foreign universities ae 
and learned societies, were officially 2 
represented, among the other countries 
from which members came being India, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Holland ard = 
Denmark. The British universities sent 
strong contingents. The University — 
authorities eranted the use of the spacious 
Examinations Schools for the use of the 
Congress. The Chancellor, Lord Curzon. 
sent a telegram of cordial greeting and 
good wishes, and regretted that an accident 
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At the opening meeting of the Co 
on Tuesday morning, after the sp 
of welcome and response above 
to, Professor E. B. Tytor, the hon 
dent; introduced Sir Alfred Lyall, 0 
as: president, ‘and he delivered his addr lr 
which was already printed and dist yu 
in the mecha 
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. Tue Presipent’s ADDRESS. 

The object of his address, said the 
president, was not to survey the ground 
that would be covered by the various 
presidents of sections, into which the work 
of the Congress was divided, but rather 
to attempt a brief general survey of the 
history of religions from a different stand- 
point. He spoke of four great religions 
now prevailing in the world—Christianity, 
Islam, Buddhism, and Hinduism, of which 
he would class the two former as religions 
of the West and the two latter as religions 
of the East. His object was to compare 
the political relations, the attitude main- 
tained towards them, from time to time, 
by the States and rulers of the people over 
which those religions had established their 
spiritual dominion. 

When Christianity arose, he said, the 
religion of the Roman Empire, which had 
been tolerant of many forms of faith so 
long as they did not clash with the official 
worship of the State, was falling into con- 
fusion, and the new faith, which could 
tolerate no other, with its concentrated 
moral and spiritual forces, gradually gained 
the day and became the religion of the 
Empire. ‘‘It was by the supreme 
authority of Constantine that, for the 
first time in the religious history of the 
world, uniformity of belief was defined 
by a creed, and sanctioned by the ruler’s 
assent. Then came, in Western Europe, 
the time when the Empire at Rome 
was rent asunder by the inrush of bar- 
barians ; but upon its ruins was erected 
the great Catholic Church of the Papacy, 
which preserved in the ecclesiastical 
domain the autocratic imperial tradition. 
The primacy of the Roman Church, 
according to Harnack, is essentially the 
transference to her of Rome’s central 
position in the religions of the heathen 
world; the Church united the Western 
races, disunited politically, under the 
common denomination of Christianity.’’ 
Then came the eruption of Islam, and the 
religious wars which generated so much 
bitterness, and afterwards the conflicts 
between Catholic and Protestant, when 
political jealousies and ambitions were 
inflamed by religious animosities. ‘‘ The 
history of Europe and Western Asia 
records, therefore, a close connection and 
community of interests between the States 
and the orthodox faiths ; a combination 
which has had a very potent influence, 
during many centuries, upon the course of 
civil affairs, upon the fortunes, or mis- 
fortunes, of nations. Up to the sixteenth 
century it was universally held, by 
Christianity and by Islam, that the State 
was bound to enforce orthodoxy; con- 
version and the suppression or expulsion 
of heretics were public duties. Unity of 
creed was thought necessary for national 
unity.’? ; 

With the two great religions of the East 
_it was different. In Eastern Asia, beyond 
the pale of Islam, there were no religious 
wars such as tore the West. They were 
unknown, the president believed, until 
Islam invaded India. It may be true 


that the rule of Asoka was influential in 
0 en the progress of Buddhism, 


ut the rule of the East was that the State 


eh did not make itself responsible for the 


propagation of one form of faith, it was 


concerned with its own civil and moral 
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order, and was content that different faiths 
should be held, if they did not conflict 
with thatorder. ‘‘ Whilein Mohammedan 
Asia the State upholds orthodox uni- 
formity, in China and Japan the mainspring 
of all administrative action is political 
expediency.’’ In China, Buddhism, 
Taoism and Confucianism are recognised, 
and only heresies identified with sedition 
and disloyalty are repressed. In Japan 
Buddhism, Confucianism and Shintoism 
are impartially recognised. The address 
also dealt with the faiths of India and the 
complete religious neutrality of the British 
Government, and concluded :— 

‘Tn Asiatic States the superintendence 
of religious affairs is an integral attribute 
of the sovereignty, which no government, 
except the English in India, has yet ven- 
tured to relinquish; and even in India 
this is not done without some risk, for 
religion and politics are still intermingled 
throughout the world ; they act and react 
upen each other everywhere. They are 
still far from being disentangled in our own 
country, where the theory that a govern- 
ment in its collective character must pro- 
fess and even propagate some religion 
has not been very long obsolete. It was 
maintained seventy years ago by a great 
statesman who was already rising into 
prominence, by Mr. Gladstone. The text 
of Mr. Gladstone’s argument, in his book 
on the relations of the State with the 
Church, was Hooker’s saying, that the 
religious duty of kings is the weightiest 
part of their sovereignty ; while Macaulay, 
in criticising this position, insisted that 
the main, if not the only, duty of a govern- 
ment, to which all other objects must be 
subordinate, was the protection of persons 
and property. These two eminent politi- 
clans were, in fact, the champions of the 
ancient and the modernideas of sovereignty, 
for the theory that a State is bound to 
propagate the religion that it professes 
was for many centuries the accepted theory 
of all Christian and Mchammedan ruler- 
ships, though I think this theory now 
survives only in Mohammedan kingdoms. 
As the influence of religion in the sphere 
of politics declines, the State becomes 
naturally less concerned with the superin- 
tendence of religion ; and the tendency of 
modern States seems to be towards aban- 
doningit. The States that have completely 
dissolved connection with ecclesiastical 
institutions are the two great republics, 
the United States of America and France. 
We can even discern at this moment a 
movement toward constitutional reforms 
in Mohammedan Asia, and if it succeeds 
it will be most interesting to observe the 
effect which liberal reforms will produce 
upon the relation of Mohammedan govern- 
ments with the dominant faith, and on 
which side the religious teachers will be 
arrayed. It is certain, however, that for a 
long time to come religion will continue to 
be a potent factor in Asiatic politics ; and 
I may add that the reconciliation of civil 
with religious liberty is one of the most 
arduous of the many problems that con- 
front European dominion in Asia,”’ 


OTHER ADDRESSES. 


After the president’s address the Congress 
resolved itself into the nine sections: (1) The 
Religions of the Lower Culture, (2) China 
and Japan, (3) Egyptian Religion, (4) Semi- 
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tic Religions,(5) India and Iran, (6) Greeks 
and Romans, (7) Germans, Celts and 
Slavs, (8) Christian Religion, (9) Method 
and Scope of the History of Religion. 
Kach section had its own room in the 
Examination Schools. In Section 1 Mr. 
K. 8. Hartland gave his presidential 
address, followed by a paper by Mr. Edward 
Clodd, on ‘‘ Preanimistic Stages in Reli- 
gion,’* and in the other sections various 
papers were read and discussed. 

Then in the afternoon there was another 
general meeting at which two presidential 
addresses were given, first by Professor 
Morris Jastrow on “‘ Religions of the 
Semites,’’ and then by Professor Sanday 
on ‘* The Christian Religion.’® These gave 
a most valuable survey of the work done 
in each department since the last meeting 
of the Congress, after which the work of 
the sections continued. M. Reinach’s ad- 
dress as president of (6) ‘‘ The Religions 
of the Greeks and Romans ’* being in- 
cluded. In the evening the Mayor’s 
reception at the Town Hall took place. 
So the work of the Congress continued, 
with a bewildering wealth of papers, of 
which it is impossible to attempt a report. 
Abstracts, at least, of all will appear in 
the published volume of the proceedings, 
and this will include all the presidents’ 
addresses in full. 

Some iurther notes on the Congress we 
hope to have next week. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY.* 


A course of lectures on Constitutional 
History, specially designed for the needs 
of undergraduates of the University of 
Cambridge reading for the Law Tripos, 
was written in six months by the late F. 
W. Maitland. ‘‘ Do I publish it? No,’’ 
said Maitland to the Cambridge Law Club. 
Nevertheless, it is now published by the 
University Press, having been edited by 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher. 

That the lectures were not prepared by 
their author for the press is evident. ‘* In 
a few places,’’ Mr. Fisher tells us, ‘‘ the 
MS. took the form of brief notes, which 
had to be expanded.’’ Moreover, they 
were written before the works appeared 
which raised the late Downing Professor 
to the first place amongst our legal his- 
torians. Nevertheless, they form a valu- 
able work, and one which no Englishman 
can read without a feeling of proud satis- 
faction—satisfaction in the learning so 
easily conveyed, pride in that body of Law 
which has grown like some huge forest 
tree, and has no equal in the history of 
nations. 

When Justinian was engaged in codifying 
Roman Law, about the year 600, the first 
trace of English Law makes its appearance, 
and Ethelbert, King of Kent, has the 
honour of its publication, It is a native 
product expressed in the English of that 
period, and remains so until the Norman 
Conquest. Nor was it swept away or 
superseded by that event, for the Conqueror 
confirmed these English laws, which had 
then been growing for nearly five centuries, 
and which have been growing ever since. 
It was never overshadowed by Roman law. 


*‘ The Constitutional History of England.’’ A 
Course of Lectures delivered by F. W. Maitland, 
LL.D, (Cambridge University Press, 12s, 6d.) 
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Roman law did not survive here in a 
barbarised form, as it did in Southern 
Europe. The destructive force which 
swept away the Roman villa, with its 
baths, its culture, and its luxury, was 
fatal to the Roman jurisprudence. 

But though Roman law could not over- 
shadow the native product, it influenced it 
indirectly, mainly through the Church; 
and Maitland describes this influence by a 
happy illustration. ‘‘ Suppose,’’ he says, 
‘*a party of English missionaries to go 
preaching to the heathen; they would 
inevitably carry with them a great deal of 
English law, although they might be 
utterly unable to answer the simplest 
examination paper about it.’ The com- 
parative independence of Roman law, and 
the peculiar character of English feudalism, 
have had much to do in shaping our 
English nation, and differentiating us as a 
pe eople from our neighbours across the 
Channel. Another mighty influence has 
been the institution of trial by jury. Its 
origin is doubtful. Whether its germ is 
to be found in England, in one of the 
laws of Ethelred, or in the procedure of 
Compurgation, or whether we ought to 
look for it in the prerogative procedure of 
the Frankish Kings, is still undecided, 
though Professor Maitland supports the 
latter theory. In any case, it is difficult 
to trace much resemblance between the 
institution as evolved and its supposed 
germ; and, though leaning the other way 
himself, Maitland allows us still to indulge 
the supposition that Henry II. reformed 
or revived an ancient English institution 
when, by a famous ordinance, he estab- 
lished the accusing jury, progenitor of our 
erand jury. If the germ was brought 
from France, it evidently required an 
English atmosphere for its development. 

Another great institution to which our 
English atmosphere has been particularly 
favourable is Parliament. The develop- 
ment through the ages of our great Natioual 
Council is a subject of absorbing interest. 
In some of its directions this development 

may look like degeneration—at least, ac- 
cording to the notions of some modern 
politicians, In the Middle Ages payment 
of members was the rule, nor does there 
seem to have been any great objection to 
the election of women. True, according 
to Stubbs, ‘‘no woman has ever sat in a 
full and proper. Parliament,’’ and Mait- 
Jand, Jess positive, says, ‘‘ I do not think 
that a woman has ever been elected to the 
House of Commons.’’ But four abbesses 
were cited to sit in a great National 
Council held on the knighting of the Prince 
of Wales in 1306. We have no reason to 
suppose that this was regarded as unusual, 
and in all probability the abbesses them- 
selves, so far from glorying in it, regarded 
the citation as a bother. _ 

Such representation, indeed, had no 
attractions for the men or women of this 
period. Parliament was not then looked 
upon as the best club in town. That a 
man should spend time and money in 
seeking to get into Parliament would have 
seemed to them a thing incredible. The 
great effort was not to get in, but to keep 
out. The inferior clergy struck, and their 
attendance soon became nominal. The 
abbots stayed away when possible, and 
the bishops would willingly have followed 
their example if they had dared; This 
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feeling was shared by the boroughs, which 
strongly objected to paying their repre- 
sentatives. Torrington succeeded in dis- 
franchising itself in "1368, Cambridge con- 
trived to sweat its members, making them 
take a shilling a day, instead of the regular 
wage of two shillings. As this right to a 
wage has never been expressly abolished, 
some member ought to claim it. 

Some of our modern social reformers 


RECENT RELIGIOUS CHANGES.* < 
By Cuartes Gorpon Amzs, D.D. 


Looxine only on the surface of human 
affairs in our modem world—e.g., the 
surface as mirrored in the daily press—. 
Religon does not appear to be a command- ; 
ing interest. Never before did the papers 73 
report so much of church news and pulpit eh 
utterance, but the space thus used is 


are eager for a fixed minimum wage, and insignificant compared with what i 18 given a 
for an opposite reason we find our ancestors | t©, Politics, trade, society, athletics, and 1% 
repeatedly endeavouring to fix wages by | CTme. ae 


Religion is not prominent in current — 
conversation. Is it because the average: 
man is indifferent, or because his interest 
lies too deep for words, and is more sub- 
conscious than conscious? Does it not 
mix itself with life and thought, like the 
ether with the air we breathe? Whenever  — 
a vital word is spoken in a clear, true 
voice, do not men listen as for their lives ? 

A change worth noting appears in this 
very reticence. ‘‘I like the Moham- 
medan,’’ said Gordon, ‘‘ because he is 
not ashamed of his God.’’ But among 
Christian people, even in a company of 
the most serious and spiritual-minded, 
they do not now talk of their soul-life = 
any more freely than of their human loves. 

In speaking of recent religious changes. fo 
one might say most contradictory things— 
and prove them. One body of facts seems. z % 
to show that the changes are unfavour- 
able to religion; another, and I think a — 
weightier body of facts, seems to warrant 
a different conclusion. Yet the situation 
is perplexing and distracting, so gre 
the mix-up and confusion, and ther 
such a rattle of noises. It is diffi 


Act of Parliament, the reason being that 
they tended to become excessive. This 
was especially the case after that awful 
scourge the Black Death of 1349 had 
decreased the population some 50 per cent. 

To his list of the towns which acquired 
the right of being counties of themselves, 
Maitland should have added Bridgwater. 
The privilege was granted to this ancient 
borough by Henry VITII., but the inhabi- 
tants have been—-shall we say !—too modest 
—to avail themselves of their right. 
® A few errors are to be found in that 
portion of the volume which deals with 
the seventeenth century. It 1s to be hoped 
the distinguished lecturer’s auditors did 
not accept the date he gives for the Declara- 
tion of Indulgence, p. 305; 1673 was not 
the date of its publication, but of its 
compulsory withdrawal. On p. 327 the 
declaration of war with France is ten years 
too early. In 1667 there was no Danby, 
Tom Osborne being then a long way from 
that distinction. 

We lock in vain for any mention of the 
Committee for Foreign Affairs which 
reoularly met in the reign of Charles IL., 
and which is an interesting feature in the 
development of Cabinet government. The 
statement on p. 309 that Charles II. was 
‘* liberally supplied with money’’ by 
Parliament is hardly in accord with the 
published State Papers (Domestic series) 
of his reign. In this respect he seems to 
have been very shabbily treated, and some 
of the errors of his government may be 
traced to the jealous parsimony of Parlia- 
ment. 

In preparing the volume for the press, 
the editor had no easy task. Since 
Maitland wrote there have been some 
momentous changes in our government. 
The great Local Government Act of 1888, 
which created County Councils, is just 
included in the text, though we should 
have supposed it would qualify the asser- 
tion on p. 85 that ‘‘the English county 
has never become a corporation.’’ 

It is somewhat disconcerting to be told 
in the preface that ‘‘ the last word of the 
last lecture was written on April 7, 1888, 
and then to read on p. 413 that ‘‘in 1889 
a Board of Agriculture was created.”’ 

‘These are some slight blemishes that a 
future edition may correct, and they do 
not lessen our gratitude to Mr. Fisher for 
his good work in preparing this valuable 
volume for the press. ; 

Crement Ef. Pixg, 


like the party of Arctic explorers, 
supposed themselves to be moving t 
the pole at the rate of a few miles a 
while in reality an ocean current 
more swiftly carrying their great ice-fie 
toward the equator. The stars ota 
story. 

We are all aware of changes 
part of our own experience. 
in heaven or earth looks to us jus 
did twenty-five years ago. We us 
old words: they do not hold — 
meaning. A profound change is” 
over the whole religious world. Ef 
Protestant sect is troubled with i 
divisions and developments. Their 
naries cannot use the old text-boc 
their congregations cannot endure 
old sermons. The great churches th 
boast of immutability are shaken to _ 
centre by agitating discussions. Inqui 
and explorers cross each other's 
We are told of two brothers, one a_ Tr 
ant, the other a Catholic. Hach lab 
and prayed for the other’s com 
They both succeeded and exc 
places—perhaps with spiritual a 
to each. ‘‘ Many shall run to. 
says the prophet. In religious li 
else, the changes in Christendon 
and rapid. = as 

In India the alcient Shik | prow 
caste is disturbed by mod 
Chinese student has ré 7 


The firmest and noblest ground on 
which people can live is the truth; the 
real with the real; a ground on which 
wad thal : assumed, but where they ee 
and think and do what they, must, | e : 
‘ they are so and not otherwise Emerson 
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awakening mind of his countrymen. The | —that he does not make his own heart}coming the watchword, not alone of 
Mohammedan world has its ‘* young beat, nor give to himself the law] scientists, but of noble-minded Catholic 
Turks ’’ and its free-thinking scholars;| which he must obey, nor heal the] scholars, who are no schismatics, but ate 


Japanese Shintoism is wele ‘coming the 
inoculation of Western thought. Must not 
some wide-working cause produce this world- 
wide movement of the human spirit @ 
The wind bloweth where it listeth, and it 
listeth to blow everywhere. ‘‘ The 
thoughts of men are widened by the pro- 
cess of the suns,’’ 

These transitions are by no means 
joyous; they are our ‘‘ growing pains.’ 
Walter Bagehot thinks nothing so trouble- 
some as a new idea; it compels a modi- 
fication of all our previous thinking, and 
may require changes in the direction of our 
conduct and life. It is all very uncom- 
fortable ; but there is no help for it unless 
we wear blinders or convert the churches 
into opium-joints. 

Looked at largely, the changes are 
mostly in one direction. Phillips Brooks 
puts it well: ‘‘ We see more deeply into 
the things our fathers bclieved.’’ If we 
say more lightly some things which they 
said seriously, we say more seriously some 
things which they said lightly. They 
dwelt with awful solemnity on death: to 
us life is the greater word and the more 
sober reality. If they called men to leave 


- the world and attend to religion, our part 
is to attend religiously to the world. The 
= _ change is largely one of emphasis. 


Very significant is the change in our 
7. ‘conception of God. ‘‘ The Almighty x 
_ was formerly his more common name, and 
his attributes seemed exhausted by the 
three words omnipotent, omniscient, and 
ae If anyone asked, ‘‘ Is He 
not also the all-compassionate, the all- 
iirc ¢? the answer would have been 
_ ** Of course He is’? ; but mercy went into 
“eclipse behind infinite and endless wrath. 
as Omnipresence was also affirmed as ‘‘ of 
_ course’’; yet I have helped to print 
ree thousands of hymn-books containing these 
lines of Watts :— 
** Infinite leagues beyond the sky, 

_ The great Eternal dwells alone ; 

Where neither-wings nor souls can fly, 

Nor angels climb the topless throne.”’ 


Once let this kind of imagery g get pos- 
ae session of the imagination—once let it be 
taken for granted that God is away up there 
_ in the glory and man down here in the dust 
-—and omnipresence becomes an unmeaning 
word. A large part of former theological 
Ms thinking and pulpit teaching assumed that, 
* in some way, a bridge must be built to 
span this awful interval between God and 
the fom ees soul. Much of such bridge- 


and spirit with spirit can meet ; 
Closer i is He than ah ee and nearer ‘than 


ig 


+ yy? hands and feet.”? ~ 


“In the Begannaagt God ! ” We still 
‘cept that as the highest affirmation of 
aith, reason, philosophy. But our best 
fife does not now begin at the God-end of 
aght; it begins at the man-end ; it 
1s and expands with consciousness,— 
light that lighteth every man.”? 
d when the man realises that he does 

e ge life and light. to himself 


‘called master. 


hurts self-inflicted by its violation—he 
needs no longer to look beyond his own 
being to find ‘‘ that infinite and eternal 
Energy from which all things proceed.”’ 


** And in every ery, 


‘my Father,’ 
Sleeps the answer, es 


‘here, my child! 


So we enter on a New Age of Faith, which 
does not break with the Past, but breaks 
loose from its bondage. It deals freely with 
the creeds, as not false, but inadequate— 
like the early maps of regions imperfectly 
explored. We do not doubt the existence 
of continents and islands merely because 
their coast lines were not rightly drawn in 
the charts. So we look for truth, not only 
ax the creeds, but beyond, behind, and 
deeper down. Where so much came from 
there must be more. 

‘* There is only one thing better than 
tradition,’’ says Lowell, ‘‘ and that is the 
Original and Eternal Life from which all 
tradition arose.’’ We are learning to dis- 
tinguish between religion (considered as 
the inspiration of the divine in the human) 
and its external products—its histories, 
documents, doctrines, organisations, and 
ceremonies. All these have their relative 
value and use, and are liable to no end of 
abuse. If any man mistakes them for 
Religion itself, I know too well how he can 
shudder when they come under challenge 
or criticism, 

The Wise Power which is competent to 
produce and sustain the immeasurable 
Kosmos never goes out of business, and 
can be trusted to ‘‘ mind its own affairs,’’ 
—affairs which must include all which 
concerns our welfare. Itis the power which 
makes for righteousness, order, beauty, and 
joy. Whatever falls away and perishes can 
be spared. The changes which have a 
divine cause are the stages of a continuous 
creation, 


‘* Knowest how tie sacred pine-tree adds 
To its old leaves new myriads ? ”’ 


Inevitably there follow changes in the 
estimate ofman. The first effect 5 of a wider 
knowledge of the universe was to belittle 
him in his own eyes—to sink him into in- 
signincance. But the dignity of his nature 
asserts itself when he realises that he alone 
among the creatures can appreciate and 
appropriate the splendours of the world ; 
that he alone can ask questions and seek 
the answers ; that he alone is both spec- 
tator and master of nature; that he alone 
is capable of holiness or sin. 

We can measure progress by the growth 
of respect among men; by the growth of 
individual self-respect and of respect for 
the common humanity. What a swift and 
wide response there is to the words, ‘‘ I will 
be captain of my soul!’’ And to all who 
sing the songs of comradeship and brother- 
hood! And to every voice that pleads for 
justice or mercy ! 

Religion itself takes the form of self-love 
and equal love for the neighbour. We 
call no man master; we do not wish to be 
We welcome the instruc- 
tion that helps us do our own thinking. 
There is a declining market for second- hand 
goods and for spiritual life-preseryers. 

Bacon’s great phrase, ‘‘ Truth for au- 
thority, not authority for truth,’’ is be- 


a My) 5 


great belie ‘vers in the present help of that 
spirit which leads into all truth that it 
may lead into all righteousness. So 
there is a growing persuasion that nothing 
is too good for a man; that we can draw 
on boundless resources “for body and soul ; 
that because we are children we are heirs, 
and that it is the Father’s good pleasure to 
give us the kingdom. The race seems to 
be waking up to its own possibilities. In 
private practice and in public Sei we are 
gradually finding uses for the Golden Rule, 
and are demanding the abolition of all that 
dishonours, degrades, or wrongs the least 
of these our brethren. 

Of all recent changes perhaps the most 
striking and hopeful is in this charging of 
Religion with higher ethical value and 
force ; this increasing application of truth 
to personal and collective life, and to the 
conditions of welfare—as if the kingdom 
might come and the will be done here on 
earth. With how little meaning these 
great phrases have come from human lips 
through the so-called Christian centuries ! 

But we must still say, as Lessing said, a 
hundred and fifty years ago, ‘* This is not 
an enlightened age, but an age becoming 
enlightened.’’ The higher ranges kindle 
and glow; but the sunshine on the sum- 
mits gives only twilight to the valleys and 
populous plains below. Never was a time 
when so many eyes were opening aa to a 
new morning; never a time when the truths 
once known only to sages, and whispered as 
secrets to prepared initiates, were so rapidly 
becoming public and common. But herein 
is a spreading peril—the per il of ‘* holding 
the truth in unrighteousness,’’ that hideous 
profanation which Jesus compares with 
pearls trodden under the feet of swine. 

With the widening diffusion of light, we 
may well say, ‘‘ Blessed are our eyes, for 
they see.’’ But our impatience to rush 
about uttering our half truths is like that 
of the small boy who shouts his knowledge 
of ‘‘round o and crooked s’’ with the 
confidence of a master of literature. Was 
ever an age so fed on a diet of green apples ! 
But the little boy will grow to modest 
sobriety, and mankind will learn wisdom 
through the consequences of folly and error. 
And, as Mill has taught us, ‘‘ on all great 
subjects there is always more to be said.’? 
This means that other changes await us, 
that more sacred history is yet to be 
enacted and written. 

But, with Emerson’s serenity, ** let us 
not fear that we can lose ¢ anything in the 
progress of the soul.’’ If what we call 
Religion is not a permanent fact of human 
nature and the order of the world, it will 
be outgrown and left behind—will ‘* have 
its day and cease to be.’’ If it is perma- 
nently provided for and seated in the very: 
life of our life, we need have no fear for 
its future ; for our faith in it is the very 
essence of reason and reality. And, if per- 
manent, it is entitled to our reverent regard 
as the highest and all- comprehending in- 
terest of each man and of all men—the 
commander-in-chief of all human forces, 
Mutiny here is the only treason ; loyalty 
here is the sole condition of order, safety, 
and progress. Through all the tumult of 
wind and wave the moral sense is the 
anchor that for ever holds, 
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NEW IDEALS FOR OLD. 


‘This is the true foundation of human frater- 
and therefore those who love their fellow 
men and believe they are cold toward God, are 
nearer the kingdom than many who imagine ‘they 
love God but who do not love their fellow men.”’ 


nity, 


“ The Saint.”’—Antonio Fogazzaro, 


ZEAL for any cause, 


oe 


Socialists, although less given to 
and whirling words ° ‘ 
cessors, 
denuheiation of 


tins old-time 


Crema 
Guelph shoulder,”’ 


conducive to a morbid spirit of joylessness 


and self-denial in those who should be. 
asserting, like healthy human beings, their 


right to be happy. It is natural enough 
that avast contempt for sickly sentiment- 
ality and unctuous saintliness should have 
its place in the minds of those who realise 
how much hypocrisy and self-interest often 
lurk under the mantle of ‘‘ righteousness.’’ 
The gospel of renunciation has, indeed, too 
often been preached for the purpose of 
suppressing the expansion of reason, and 
the aspirations of the democracy. But 
ideals, like prejudices, die hard, if they 
can ever be said to die at all, and even 
when they seem to have been most satis- 
factorily disposed of, they frequently spring 
to life again in new and more vigorous 
forms. This is borne out even in the 
writings of revolutionists, who, while 
making the most laborious attempt to 
laugh out of existence asceticism, self- 
denial, and the ethics of the Puritan, talk 
nobly of the ‘‘ conscious sacrifice of the 
individual to the social whole,’’ and regard 
as the highest expression of morality the 
readiness to lay down life itself for the 
cause of Humanity. This looks uncom- 
monly like trying to beat the idealist at 
his own game, and it should certainly 
reassure those who believe that religion 
itself, although dogmas are dying, is not 
yet extinct. 

It seems like nothing so much as ‘‘ con- 
trariness ’’ to insist, as men so often do, 
on the divorce of practical considerations for 
the improvement ofthe race from the truly 
divine impulse which first suggested them. 
For what, when all is said and done, is 
this wonderful eagerness on the part of 
our reformers to remodel social conditions 
but the fulfilling of the supreme command 
to love one’s neighbour as oneself ? The 
belligerent iconoclast is not fond of 
talking about his affections, and he sturdily 
asserts that he is acting solely according to 
the dictates of common-sense when he 
interests himself in the sanitation of 
workmen’s dwellings, or the suppression 
of the bourgeoisie. Still, it is quite clear, 
upon his own showing, that he will never 
live to see the fulfilment of his deepest 
aspirations, while it is more than probable 
that he will receive many hard knocks 
from the obdurate world he is so anxious 
to save as a reward for his efforts on its 
behalf. How, then, can one avoid accusing 
him of a disinterested, if not idealistic, 
devotion to the cause of his fellow-men 


unless severely 
disciplined, is apt, we know, to get a little 
out of bounds, and some of our modern 
wild 
than their prede- 
occasionally go too far in their 
virtues, 
With a violence almost equalling that of the 
Ghibellines of Milan, who tore down the 
figure of Christ from the high altar of 
** because he turned his face to the 
they endeavour to 
drag down certain moral ideals to which 
humanity has clung tenaciously for cen- 
turies, because the latter seem to them 


and to posterity, which, in a different way, 
was equally the inspiration of Francis of 
Assisi, or Martin Luther? One does not 
wish to place haloes round the heads of 
public-spirited citizens who yet have a 
wholesome horror of sainthood, but one 
does yearn at times, to rescue from con- 
tumely on the part of those who are work- 
ing for the solidarilé humaine certain watch- 
words of man’s inmost faith to which 
they themselves are secretly obedient. 

That the rationalists who are leading the 
revolution of to-day have succeeded in 
giving us brand-new ideals for the ones 
they seek to repudiate, cannot be admitted. 
They have but re-named, re-stated, and re- 
applied the former, and it is astonishinghow 
familiar our old friends look in their new 
garb. Belfort Bax (that militant spirit !) in 
his ‘* Ethics of Socialism,’’ for instance, 
speaks with nothing short of reverence of 
those who renounce wealth and, freedom, 
‘‘and court the slow death of imprisonment 
in fortresses and Siberian mines, who flinch 
not at the sword, and whose utmost good 
fortune is the liberty of preaching their 
gospel in the dark places of civilisation, 
and oftentimes amid a poverty unrelieved 
by a Zaccheus.’’ ‘These are not the words 
of a man who has ceased to find heroic 
self-sacrifice, and faith in ‘‘ the unseen,’’ 
less admirable than they appeared to the 
martyrs of a former age. Neither is he 
quite successful in keeping a certain accent 
of sublimity out of his utterances when he 
talks of the ‘‘ spiral ascents ’’ of man, and 
hazards an opinion that ‘‘the time- 
consciousness’? may enter upon other 
phases of incalculable activity when the 


human mind has exhausted the possibilities. 


we are dimly discerning to-day. We must 
no longer, of course, talk ambiguously of 
‘* the kingdom of heaven,’’ lest we should 
be confounded with those who still believe 
that another world must be called in to 
redress the evils of the one we inhabit ; but 
we must fix our hopes on the ideal of a 
regenerated State in which ‘‘ the contra- 
dictions of our age will be resolved in the 
unity of a fuller and more complete life 
han any yet experienced by Humanity,”’ 
and this is certainly not written in language 
unfamiliar to ‘‘ good and devout men.’ 
Socialism, indeed, although derived from a 
stream of evolutionary tendencies to which 
Christianity has but contributed, without 
diverting its course, cannot escape from 
the invisible bonds which the spirit of 
such teachers as’ Christ and Buddha 
throws around those who love their 
fellow-men. The orthodox may shudder 
at the diatribes of its exponents—which, it 
must be admitted, often seem to be 
thundered forth with unnecessary violence 
—but those who remember with what 
noble fury the ‘‘ founder of a despised 
Jewish sect ’’ repudiated the Philistines 
and hypocrites of his own day, will not fail 
to recognise in the accents of the indignant 
Fabian the ring of sincerity which gave 
such emphasis to the utterances of the 
Galilean preacher. 

Converts to a new faith are notoriously 
unjust to the creed they have abjured, 
and for this reason—that their eyes are 
dazzled by ‘‘ an excess of light ’’ which 
makes it impossible for them any longer 
to distinguish, in the crepuscular gloom 
from which they have emerged, the things 
of beauty it still enfolds. But just as the 


glimmer of a taper in some dreary crypt 
is mysteriously allied to the burning 
sunbeam which, entering through the 
narrow windows, makes the feebler flame 
ineffectual, the old religious ideals can 
be traced to the same source as that 
which is supplying the richer inspiration 
of human reason to-day. If we are 
no longer required to be patient and 
long- suffering, forgiving and courageous, 
unselfish and laborious, loving and charit- 
able, in order to propitiate some easily- 
angered deity, or insure for our souls a 
heavenly reward after the ‘‘ Day of 
Judgment,’’ the needs of humanity, which 
hourly grow more pressing, demand of us 
the same sacrifice of personal ease and 
pleasure, until the evils of our present 
social system and the injustices of modern 
civilisation shall be utterly swept away. 
The twelve ‘‘ tortures’’ by which the 
endurance and fortitude of the Roman who 
desired initiation into the mysteries of 
Mithras were tested, the fastings and ae 
penances so cheerfully undertaken by the = 
medixzval monk, the asceticism and self- 

mutilation formerly practised by ‘‘ saints’? — 
in training for a world of transcendent 

bliss, were as nothing compared with the — 
labour and self-denial which his ideals — 
remorselessly exact from the modern — . 
‘* friend of the people.’’? Try as he may, — 
he can find no rest while he is haunted ee 
the haggard faces of suffering men and a 

women ; and often at the very moment ci 
when he is insisting on the right of every 
human being to a sufficiency of food, — 

raiment, and enjoyment, he is suffering in — 
his own body for the sacrifices he has” 
made of material comforts in order to serve Ee 
an unpopular cause. Fighting against — 

caste and privilege is tough work, and a — - . 
man who has been grimly facing these as 
puissant foes for any length of time is apt 
to grow scornful of the ‘‘ cloistral virtues.’ 
Nevertheless, under a bellicose exterior, he 
conceals a heart that is ‘‘ infinitely kind,? . 
and the gentleness of spirit which he is apt 
to deride is not far from him when he 
pleads for the children on whom our sin 
of omission are so heavily visited. Tt 
must also be remembered that he does no 
bolster up his soul with visions of eternal 
happiness in some remote Kingdom of the 
Blest when his earthly labours are over. — 
‘If he dreams of a ‘‘ far-off, divine event,’ 

it is for the race that he is questioning cue fy . 
future, not for himself. He exhibits the 
unwonted spectacle of a man who is — 
dominated by a selfless passion for the | 
cause of Humanity, and his actions imply 
that he cares little for his own personal 
well-being, either in this world or in 
other, while there is work to be done 
the brethren. Turgenev quotes somew 
the Spartan orator who said, ‘‘ Beat me- 
but listen! ’’ and adds, “© Beat me, 


ever ‘reiterating to the blunted inte 
of the million, “and ‘ ‘ oreater love ha 
man than this,’ ’ that he will give up 
and energy, and rest, and pleasur 
life itself, if necessary, to make 

more tolerable for those whose f nes 
never see, 


He who tae ‘no paaton am deal n 
never sets a te. hold a time—€ 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
EXAMINATION FOR A CERTIFICATE IN 
Reticious KNOWLEDGE. 

THe need has long been felt among 
teachers for a test in religious knowledge, 
which, while being quite undenominational 
in character, would indicate thorough ac- 
quaintance with the historical groundwork. 
The University of London has just estab- 
lished such an examination for a certificate 
in religious knowledge. The subjects of the 
examination are divided into two groups— 
four compulsory and seven optional—of 
which two must be taken. The compulsory 
subjects include a general knowledge of the 
contents of the narrative portions of the 
Old and New Testaments and the circum- 
stances under which the books were com- 
posed, with the general features of the 
teaching of selected books. The optional 
subjects are given below. 

The regulations may be had from the 
Registrar of the University Extension 
Board, to be addressed at the University of 
London, South Kensington, 8.W. There 
will be found to be particulars as to the 
taking of the examination in two parts, if 
desired. It is to consist of six papers, one 
for each of the four compulsory and two 
optional subjects. In the O. T. (compul- 
sory) for 1909 the syllabus includes “‘ The 
several features of the teaching of the 
books of Amos, Isaiah and Jeremiah,”’ 
and the special subject for 1909-11 is 1 and 2 
Samuel. In the N. T. (compulsory) for 
1909 the syllabus includes the general 
+ features of the teaching of I. Corinthians, 

Hebrews, I. John, and James; and the 

special subject for 1909-11is ‘‘ The Times, 
_ Life, and Teaching of Christ.’’ 

The seven optional subjects are as fol- 
lows :— 


(1) Greek Testament. Specified portions 
of the New Testament: Introduction, 
Translation, Exegesis, and Grammar. 
For 1909-11: The Gospel according to 
St. Mark; the Epistle of Paul the Apostle 
to the Philippians. 

(2) A Pericd of Church History. For 

_ 1909-11: History of the Christian Church 
to A.D. 312. 

(3) History of Christian Doctrine. For 
1909-11: The Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ to a.p. 451. 

(4) History of Christian Worship. For 
1909-11: The History and Contents of 

the Book of Common Prayer. 
(5) Christian Ethics. The Ethical Ideas 
—The Highest Good—Duty—Virtues ; 
Social Teaching of the New Testament ; 
Moral and Social Progress in Christendom. 
A (6) Philosophy of Religion. Nature and 
Grounds of Religious Belief; the Idea of 
God; God and the World: Creation, 
Evolution, Providence; Personality of 
Man; Immortality; Problem of Evil, 
Suffering, Sin; Reason and Revelation. 
(7) Comparative Study of Religions. 
Nature of Religion and its Early Forms. 
A general knowledge of the principal 
-_ - Historical Religions ; Selected Religion or 
Religions. For 1999-11; Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, and Hinduism. 
The examination is to be held once a vear 
in January, at the same time and at the 
same centres as the matriculation exami- 
nation of the University. The first 
examination is to be next January. There 
is a fee of £2, and application forms must 


be procured from the Registrar on or 
before Nov. 25, to be returned, with the 
fee, by December 1, Candidates must 
have completed their twentieth year. 


seemed as if the Libertarian had weakened 
his case from the beginning by accepting 
the Determinist conditions of battle, which 
amounted to this, that the only sort of 
causation that could come into question 
as between God and the soul is efficient 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


| The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAMB, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders.] 


vor 
‘* BARLEYCROFTS.”’ 

Sir,— Will you kindly allow me to call 
the attention of your readers to our Girls’ 
Convalescent Home. After a very busy 
and happy summer season there is now the 
prospect ofa quiet time. Weshall however 
keep the home open all the year, and any 
one in need of rest and quiet will find it a 
great boon. The home is situated at Great 
Hucklow, in the high dry air of the High 
Peak. Usually the weather is open up to 
Christmas, and fogs are unknown there. 
The house is substantially built to keep out 
wind and weather, comfortably furnished, 
and well provided with books and games to 
fill up the long evenings. It is open to 
any elder girls or lady teachers from our 
own or other Sunday schools, and also to 
any other ladies seeking rest and quiet. 
The charge is ten shillings and sixpence per 
week, and this includes free conveyance in 
our own carriage between Millers Dale 
Station and the home.—I am, yours truly, 

CHARLES PEACH, 

68, Richmond-grove, Hon. Sec. 

Manchester. 
oe Se 


HEGELIANISM AND MORALITY. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to express my 
hearty gratitude for one more proof of 
Professor Upton’s unfailing kindness and 
courtesy in so promptly and fully acceding 
to my request that he would give his views 
on the suggested abandonment of words 
like ‘‘choice’’ and ‘‘alternative’’ as 
technical expressions ? I will try to profit 
by the statement he has made. Even 
if I were able to make any tolerable reply, 
which is out of the question, I could not 
attempt it at present because I am ‘‘ with 
the van’’ for this week. But may I 
apologise for having expressed myself so ob- 
scurely as to give our dear Professor Upton 
the idea that the sentence about the soul 
having a determined place in a fixed moral 
order was a statement of my own opinion, 
I spoke of this as the Determinist view, 
and I went onto speak of the comparative 
advantage over this of the Libertarian 
view, although this advantage was seriously 
weakened by the Libertarian himself, 
and half his victory snatched from him ; 
and this weakening resulted from a ground- 
less fear of compromising the distinctness 
of the soul’s personal and independent 
initiative. The truth seemed to me to be 
with the Libertarian, who, however, 
stated this truth in such a way, and by 
means of such phrases, as to lay himself 


|open to the Determinist attack. Both 


the Libertarian and the Determinist 
appeared to me to have valuable truths to 
conserve, and I thought that the Liber- 
tarian might make his position impregnable 


if he would take over the truth that is in 
Determinism, Unfortunately, however, it 


causation. The Determinist asserts such 
causation and the Libertarian denies it ; 
and both these positions seemed to me to be 


irrelevant to the matter, for it is with 


another kind of causation that we have to 
do, viz., final causation. But in so far 
as the real inwardness of the two positions 
is concerned, the Libertarian seems to me 
to get nearer to the heart of the matter ; 
any man who tried Determinism with the 
van would discover his mistake in five 
minutes. Again, so far as I understand 
the matter, I am not a Hegelian, as my 
papers on Mr. Campbell and Dr. K. C. 
Anderson last year showed, although 
there is much that we have to learn 
from Hegel; and I should like to say how 
much I have been helped by such mediat- 
ing teachers as Professor Pringle-Pattison 
and Dr. Mellone, who has achapter in his 
book of philosophical essays that con- 
tains a passage on the Free Will question 
as illuminating as words can be on such a 
difficult subject. But I am sure Professor 
Upton will not consider that I regard this as 
in any sense a reply worthy of his kindness ; 
and once more I beg to thank him most 
heartily. W. WHITAKER, 


UNITARIAN SWIMMING 


LONDON 
LEAGUE. 
On Friday, Sept. 11, the London 


Unitarian Swimming League held its first 
gala at the Holborn Baths, and the ex- 
periment seemed to be so much enjoyed 
that it is hoped it will become an annual 
affair. 

Some excellent racing was seen in the 
finals for both the Durning Lawrence 
(senior) and the Preston-Pearson (junior, 
under 16) Challenge Shields. The former 
was won by Georges Row with 67 points, 
Bermondsey coming next with 433, while 
Essex Church obtained 27}, the points 
being for swimming and diving. The 
Preston-Pearson Shield was won by Essex 
Church with 743 points, Unity obtaining 
38, and Bermondsey 33}. The diving in 
both competitions showed great improve- 
ment on the form of last year, and was 
very creditable. The 60 yards handicap, 
open to members of clubs which entered 
for the shields, produced some exciting 
races, the final being won from scratch 
by W. Walker (Essex Church), G. Romney 
(Mansford-street, 9 seconds start) being 
second. The first prize for this race was 
presented by Mr. John Harrison, president 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and the second by Mrs. F. K. 
Freeston, president of the Women’s Social 
Club. ’ 

A splendid display of diving was given 
by Mr. Ronald P. Jones, president of the 
League, and Mr. H. E. Pott, British 
Olympic representative for fancy diving. 
This diving was an object-lesson to the 
boys, and was much appreciated by the 
spectators. These two gentlemen also 
kindly judged the diving in the competi- 
tions. 

The League must consider itself very 


j fortunate in that Mr. J. A. Jarvis, of 


Leicester, long-distance amateur champion 
of the world, kindly consented to give an 
exhibition of swimming. His fancy swim- 
ming was a revelation to most people 
present, his imitation of a porpoise being, 
perhaps, most appreciated. 

About 250 people were present, Mr. 
Percy Preston, president of the Laymen’s 
Club, being in the chair. At the end of 
a most enjoyable evening Mrs. Wooding, 
ex-president of the Women’s Social Club, 
presented the shields, medals and prizes. 
In a short speech she said that there was 
one grave mistake in an otherwise enjoy- 
able evening, in that there were no races 
for ladies, and that next year she should 
use her influence to try to remedy this 
defect, 


THE UNITARIAN VAN MISSION 


Lonpown Disrrict.—(Lay Missioner, Mr. 
H. K. Broapueap).—A useful week’s 
work has been done at Reading, where, 
as Rey. H. B. Smith says, there was much 
more interest displayed than at Henley. 
The missioners were listened to with a 
sympathy which increased as the week 
wore on. On the Thursday, after Mr. 
Smith’s departure, the meeting was con- 
ducted by Rey. J. Page Hopps, and on 
the subsequent evenings the good impres- 
sion was maintained. The closing meeting 
was presided over by Mr. Shrubsole, the 
secretary of the congregation, and many 
of our own friends’ were present. To- 
morrow the Mission will be at Guildford, 
and the Van will then return to Slough 
and Hounslow. 

Mipianpd District (Lay Missioner, Mr. 
B. Tatzsot).—The meetings at Wednes- 
bury clashed with the wakes’ holidays, 
and the meetings were smaller than had 
been hoped for. The audience was, how- 
ever, of a good type, and it is suggested 
that the place should be revisited. The 
missioner, Rey. T. A. Gorton, was assisted 
by Rev. T. Paxton and Rev. F. A. Homer, 
who also presided when the van was 
brought to West Bromwich later in the 
week, and where Rey. W. G. Topping 
took charge as missioner. The weather 
was bad, and the state of the ground such 
as to interfere with the long standing of 
the audiences which consequently fluctu- 
ated a good deal. 

South Waxes Disrrict (Lay Missioner, 
Mr. A. Barnes).—The Pontypridd meet- 
ings suffered to some extent from rain and 
cold, one meeting being held in instal- 
ments between the heavy showers. Rev. 
A. Golland continued as missioner, and 
had the assistance of Rev. J. P. Davies, 
and of Mr. John Lewis in the chair. The 
next move was to Merthyr Tydfil, which 
is the centre of a little group of churches, 
and which has for its leader Mr, Gomar 
Thomas, the President of the South East 
Wales Unitarian Socicty. Rev. W. 
Whitaker conducted the Mission, and had 
the assistance of Rey. D. G. Rees, Rev. 
J. Hathren Davies, and Mr. R. D. Williams. 


DETAILS OF THE MEETINGS. 

Lonpon .Districr.—Reading, Septem- 
ber 7 to 13, seven meetings, attendance, 
23075. 

Mipianp District.—Wednesbury, Sep- 
tember 7 to 9, three meetings, attendance, 
700; West Bromwich, September 10 
and 11, two meetings, 225, 
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ScotLanp.—Denny, September 7 to 
11, three meetings, attendance, 1,400. 
South Watrs.—Pontypridd, Septem- 
ber 7 to 9, three meetings, attendance, 
1,500; Merthyr Tydfil, September 10 to 
13, four meetings, 1,200. 
Torats.—September 7 to 13, 22 meet- 
ings, attendance, 7,000; average, 318. 
Nore.—The returns for the 12th and 
13th from the Midland and Scotch Vans 
are not included. 
Tuos. P. SPEDDING. 
Olovercroft, Buckingham-road, 
Heaton Chapel, near Stockport. 


Sept. 14, when about 60 parents and friends 
attended, and a pleasant social evening was 
spent. Rev. J.C. Ballantyne gave an address 
welcoming the parents to the opening social of the 
season, and extending a warm invitation to 
their children to attend the morning service for 
young people which he had instituted, and 
which was specially adapted to their needs. 
Musical items were rendered by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ballantyne, Mr. W. H. Ballantyne, Mr. E. 
Turner and Mr. H. H. Quarmby, and recitations by 
Miss Emily Poulter and Mr. Walter Long, whilst 
a gramophone, kindly lent by Mr. Daly, greatly 
added to the pleasure of the evening. The 
arrangements were ably carried out by Miss — 
Francis and Mr. Turner. j 
Guildford.—Visitors were present on Sunday 
from Essex Church and Folkestone. Much 
satisfaction was expressed at improved appear- — 
ance of church interior. Following harvest — 
services on Sunday next a social will be 
held on Monday evening to weleome Mr. Broad- 


ScorrisH VAN. 


On Monday, Sept. 7, it rained so 
hard at Denny that no meeting could be 


held. On Tuesday it rained all day, but peels pen pare. The van will stay in 
about 7 p.m. the rain stopped, and on | yyy choi walt asctee” and Mr.jGeorge Ward and 


the choir will assist the missioner at meetings. _ 
Wakefield—Referring to the resignationof = 
the Rey. A. Chalmers, of the Westgate Chapel 
pulpit, announced in last week’s INQuIRER, WO 
are asked to state that ministers desiring informa- __ 
tion on the subject may communicate with Mr. 
G. Webster, Westgate, Wakefield. Ta 5 
Whitby.—Three pictures have been placed 
on the walls of Flowergate Old Chapel, and 
were inaugurated last Sunday. Two of them — 
symbolise the decay of old and modern theolo 
The other represents the officient persisten 
the energy of Nature. ‘aS 
Wolverhampton.—On Sept. 13 har 
thanksgiving services were held. The anthem 
‘The Karth is the Lord’s’’ and “ Ye shall dwe 
in the Land,’’ were finely sung. At night th 
Rey. J. A. Shaw took for his subject, J 
enough and to spare.” The church was ero 
and the collections were much in adv: 
previous years, 


that evening I had an audience of about 
400. On Wednesday I had 600. On 
Thursday no meeting could be held; 
Sangers’ Circus was in the Public Park. 
It was the only attraction. On Friday 
there were fully 400 people at my meeting. 
On Saturday, September 12, I had a 
change. I attended, at special request, a 
social gathering in the Universalist Church. 
There were possibly sixty friends present. 
During the evening I had a gold-mounted 
umbrella given me; on a gold plate was 
the following inscription :—‘* Presented to 
Rev. E. T. Russell, B.A., by the members 
of the Universal Church, Stenhousemuir, 
Sept. 12, 1908.’? The gentleman who 
made the presentation spoke very 
highly of the work of the van in the 
locality. On Sunday morning I again 
preached in that church, and had a fine 
congregation. On Sunday evening I con- 
ducted service in the Public Hall, Bonny- 
bridge, and had an attendance of about 
470. This is the third service I have had 
in that hall. I have hired it for Sept. 
20 and 27. I take my van to Stirling 
to-day. EK. T. Russet. 


THe Way and the Life and the T 
have been made plain to the sim 
{rom the very beginning, The truth 
which our souls live and are sanctified 
few, and are clear to all. About fu: 
points, theological uncertainty is not of 
slightest direct spiritual consequen 
the individual; it may often be 
wholesome than certainty. And so to 
tend that Christ ought to have 
therefore, must have provided f 
‘logical uniformity, is to fly in the 
facts and to misapprehend the scope 
meaning of the Gospel as summed up 
words: ‘* Repent, for the Kingd 
Heaven is at-hand.’’—G@eorge Tyrrell. 


* = “- : “= 
OUR CALENDAR 
itis requested that notice of any alter 
_ the Calendar be sent to the Publis 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
; ' é % 
SUNDAY, September 20. — 
LONDON. ; : ae 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Ri 


URN. ~ ; r 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. J. Hr P 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street 

11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BannantyNE 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Chure! 
‘ road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. C. CRussry 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, 

road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. En¢ 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, 

lLand 7, W. J. Juer. 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 ani 

MAROHANT.  <0= re 
Essex Church, The Ma ) 
11 and 6.30, Rev. FRANK 

er of Dunl 


Forest Gate, corner o 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


paces 
[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
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Birmingham: Olid Meeting Church.— 
There was a largely attended meeting of the 
members of the congregation, the Guild of 
Kindness, Sunday-school, and other institutions 
connected with the Old Meeting Church, on 
Friday evening, Sept. 11, when the Rev. C. M. 
Wright, M.A., was presented, on the termination 
of his engagement as assistant minister, with a 
clock, a purse of gold, and several pictures. 
The chair was taken by the Senior Warden, Mr. 
H. O. Jeff. Lieut.-General Phelps, in making 
the presentation on behalf of the congregation, 
referred to the excellent work done by Mr. 
Wright among the young people of the church, 
and said that during the three years of his 
ministry he had endeared himself to all. It 
was with very greatregret that the congregation 
bade him farewell, but they wished him every 
success in his new work, and hoped that his 
career at Sale would be one of the highest use- 
fulness. The Rev. Joseph Wood expressed his 
thankfulness to Mr. Wright for the efficient and 
faithful services he had rendered, and said that 
his absolute sincerity, sympathy, and cheerful- 
ness had gained for him many friends. During | | 
the evening a welcome was given to the Rey. | Hac 
A. H. Biggs, M.A., who has recently joined the| — 
ministry, and commences work as Mr. Wood’s 
assistant. See Re ee es Mose 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street ‘Hig’ 
Pan eee interesting gathering of the parents | _ 
of the Sunday scholars was held on Monday,* AN 
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Ilford, The Cleveland Hall, Cleveland Road, 7, 
Mr. Detta Evans. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 snd 
7, Rev. E. Saveti Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rey. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. Caries 
Roper, B.A. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Popr. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rey. J. 
Pace Hopps. ‘ 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CoorpEr, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rev. J. HIPPERSON ; 
6.30, Rev. F. Summers. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JoNEs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, Mr. 
H.G. CuanoEettor. No Evening Service. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MarsHaty; and 7, Mr. EpwarpD CAPLeToN. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. F. W. 
G. Foat, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. J. Toyz; 
6.30, Mr. G. J. ALLEN. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Crircunery, B.A. 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 11 and 7, Rev. 

_ W. E. Witurams, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
j Dr. MumMeERryY. 


ee 


AprrysrwirH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
: and 6.30. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.20, Rey. J. 
McDoweEtt. 
Beprierp, 2.30 and 6.30. 
Braocxpoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGex. 
Buacxkroon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 
Bovurnemovutn, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. 
 Briguron, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
: 11 and 7, Rey. GEorcE Lanspown. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
’ ‘Rev. Grores STREET. 
Cantersuey, AncientgChapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
, Rey. J. H. Sirs. 
_ Cuzster, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
_ Rey. D. Jenxin Evans. 
- Doveras, 1.0.M., The Gymnasium, Kensington- 
road (off Bucks-road), 11 and 6.30, Ministers 
from Manchester and District. i 
‘Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1] 
: and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Gryrver, B.A. 
Dust, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. 
: Hamitton Vance, B.D. 
FramurneuaM, 11 and (first Sunday in month 
only) 6.30. 
Guitprorp, Ward-street Church, North-street, 
11 and 6.30, Mr. Gzoraz WARD. 
Hastrnas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
 * 6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. 
- Horswam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
: road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. J. Marten. 
Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rey. H. Mac- 
ie Lacutan, M.A. 
__ Lrtcrstrr, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GeRTRUD voN PETZOLD. 
Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, I1 and 
30, 


___ Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 

+ ‘Rev. H. D. Ropzrrs. — 

-___ [rverpoon, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 and 6.30, 

Pe: Rev. M. Wartsrs. 

- Marpsron, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 and 

«6,30, Dr. Brat C. Guosa. 

~ Nuw Brieuton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 

-—- Manor-road, 11 and 6.30. 

- Newronr, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 

Yel Livens. 

_ -Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. 

_. *p. Jacgs, M.A. 

_ PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 6.45, Rev. 

___ Jamxs Burton, M.A. 

 PorrsmouTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev, 

Seis Le BOND. ) 

---« Soannokoucu, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. Epcar Tuackrray, M.A. 

Sevenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
-.__.-House, 11. r ‘ 

HEFFIELD, Upper Chapel (during alterations 

Services in Channing Hall, Surrey Street), 

11 and 6.30, Rev. C. J. Srruxzr, M.A., 

ourn, Old Meeting, High-strect, 11 and 

30, Rev. Witttam Acar. 
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(TREADWELL & WRIGHT), 


ESTABLISHED 1845, 


33, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


The Shorthand Writer appcinted by the Court in Public and Private Examinations under 


the Companies Acts. 


One of the Official Shorthand Writers to the Court of Bankruptcy. 


Shorthand and Typewriting 


anywhere, at any time, of any 
kind, in any quantity. 


COMPETENT MEN are available at short notice for TEMPORARY or 
OCCASIONAL SECRETARIAL or OFFICE WORK. 
Country Orders for Typewriling despatched same night if lrequired: 
Telephone No, 4865 Central. 


SoutHrort, Portland-street Church, 1i and 6.30, 
Rev. Marrurw BR. Scort. 

Tavistock, Abbey Chapel, 1! and 6.30, Rev. E, 
RATTENBURY HopgGeEs. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

Tunsrinags Wests, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

West Kigpy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
(side door), 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxus, 


GERMANY. 
Hampure, The Church of the Liberal Faith, 
Logenhaus, Welckerstrasse. 11, Rey. 


GARDNER PRESTON. 
SGCUTH AFRICA. 
CaPztown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 


Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. Ramspzn Batm- 
FORTH, 


MARRIAGES, 


Lawrorp — Bowir.— On September 15, at 
Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Hampstead, by the Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B,, and the Rev. W. 
G. Tarrant, B.A,, Herbert Bowring Lawford, 
of 4, Wexford-road, Wandsworth Common, 
fourth son of the late George Lawford, of 
Nightingale-lane, to Clara Copeland Bowie, 
only daughter of the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, of 16, Glenmore-road, Hampstead. 

SPEARS—MAGILL.—On September 10, at the 
Unitarian Chapel, Larne, Robert, younger 
son of the late Rev. Robert Spears, to Mary 
(May), second daughter of Samuel Magill, 
Larne. 

Wricut—Cursnire.—On September 15, at 
the Old Meeting Church, Birmingham, by 
the Rey. Joseph Wood, Rev. Charles Moore 
Wright, M.A. (Oxon), to Jessie Maud, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Cheshire, 
of Moseley, Birmingham, 

DEATH. 

CARTER.— On September 10, at Ausdell, 
Ernest E. Carter, aged 33 years, beloved 
husband of Helen L. Carter and fourth son 
of the late Rev. T, Carter and Mrs. Carter, 
Castleton Villas, Rochdale. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED, 
—_@—. 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Department 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re. 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 

Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


\ Se esse in a Minister’s Family in 

Manchester, a refined, capable person, 
from 30 to 40, to attend to sem1-invalid, middle- 
aged lady and to undertake cooking. Three 
in family and servant kept. Small house, 
quiet, comfortable home.—Address B., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C, 


ANTED, position as GOVERNESS 

or COMPANION, by the daughter of 

a Prussian Army Officer. Salary £45. High- 

est references and qualifications.—Apply to 

Rev. GARDNER Preston, 2, Petkumstrasse, 
Hamburg 21. 


LADY RECOMMENDS young 
Norwegian lady (20)jas Mother’s Help or 
Nurse. Speaks English.— Write to Miss 
SHARPE, Stoneycroft, Elstree. E 


| 


TUDENT (22) seeks EMPLOY- 
MENT as means to onable him to con- 
tinue his studies for the Ministry. Excellent 
references.—CrcIL KiNG, 3, Hewitt’s Villas, 
Aylsham-road, Norwich. 
OR} DAWG HLER= OF FPR 0: 
FESSIONAL MAN.— Position as 
HOUSE-PARLOURMAID. Convenient 
house in progressive town. Family of 3, with 
lady cook and a gardener. Salary £20 to £22, 
rising to £24—Apply, Q., Inquirer Office, 3, 
Essex-strect, Strand, W.C. 
H-ENGAGEMENT desired as useful 
COMPANION to Lady requiring assist- 


ance. spichng pox ey correspondence, needle- 
work, &c.—P. P., 2, Craven-terrace, Hyde- 
park, W. 


Board and Residence, 3 


BovEs KMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High. 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade- 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. —*“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square.- First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout, Sea View, excellent cuisine, 
billiard and amoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr.and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


EWQUAY,CORNWA LL—APART- 
MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Re- 
duced terms for winter months. Sea view.— 
Mrs. VicKERS, J1azel Mount, Bay View Terrace, 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea ; highly 
recommended ; moderate terms. 
Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


“TNHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.” — 


Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—1s, 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Epiror, The 
Parsonage, Mottram, Manchester. 


EAN ROW CHAPEL. — Harvest 

/ Thanksgiving Services will be held on 

Sunday, September 27, at 10.45 and 3. Preacher, 

ey. KE. L. H. Thomas, B.A. Collections on 

behalf of Chapel Funds. (Cycle accommoda- 
tion.) 


ILL FRIENDS havingeno further 


uso for their copies of Martineau’s 
“Hymns of Praise and Prayer” kindly give 
them to the Wolverhampton Congregation for 
the use of visitors ?—Please address, Rev. J. 
A. Suaw, Dunstall House, Wolverhampton. 


WING TO ALTERATIONS now 
proceeding the Pulpit of Upper Chapel, 
Sheffield, would be placed at the disposal of a 
suitable Church. Style, Renaissance octagonal, 
fluted and carved, central stem, staircase.— 
Apply, J. R. Wicrut., 14, Parade-chambers. 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, AtBpANy Roan, SourHrorr. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Bhefield Telegraph : “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which areneedful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existenco 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered.” 

Millgate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus, 
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THE LATEST FOUNTAIN PEN, 1908 MODEL. 


One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challenges to demonstrate that their Pens aro the 
very best, and have the largest sale, that no better article can be produced. 
They offer to give away 160,000 10/6 Diamond 9/6 
Star Fountain Pens, 1908 Model, for 2/6 each 
pointed, making it practically everlasting, 
Spiral to regulate the flow of ink, and all the 


LAE INCULRER 


This Pen is fitted with 14-carat Solid Gold Nib, iridium 
smooth, soft and easy writing and a pleasure to use. Twin Feed and 
latest improvements. 

One of the letters we daily receive :—“ Please send me THREE MORE PENS ; the half dozen in use are giving every 
satisfaction to my friends.” 


This Marvellous Self-Filling Pen, worth 15/-, 
is offered as an advertisement for 5/6 each 


5/6 


Is certain to be the Pen of the Future. Every Pen is guaranteed, and money will be returned if not fully satis- 
fled. Any of our readers desiring a really genuine article cannot do better than write to the Makers, 


THE RED LION MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 71, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


and acquire this bargain. (Agents wanted.) 


AM I RiGHT? 


I take it that you require your MS. to be neatly and 
clearly typed on a good paper and by a competent 
operator, for which service you are prepared to pay a 
reasonable price? AmlIright? If so, write or phone 
for my terms at once. I guarantee satisfaction. 

Cc. HERBERT CASAR, 
Homefield, Woodstock Road, St. Albans. 
LATE OF 
10, Grange Road, Canonbury, London, N. 


Schools, etc, 


—— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hiaucate, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Lin1An TaLBot, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming, Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Heap MisTREss. 
Next TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19. 


TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, TRANSLATING. 
Authors’ MSS. accurately copied at reasonable 
rates. Special quotations for quantities. First- 
class work guaranteed. Evening and Secre- 
tarial work undertaken with Machine; also 
typing on machine direct from dictation. 
SERMONS A SPECIALITY.—Miss E, L, Srent, 
68, Aldersgate-street, E.C., and 33, Crouch 
Hall-road, N. 


LETCHWORTH SCHOOL, 
LETCHWORTH, HERTS. 
CHOOL FOR BOYS, from six years up- 
wards. Bracing air. Thorough all 
round, wumnsectarian education, without 
break; fitting for professional or other careers. 
Special regard to health and physical develop- 


LONSDALE TYPEWRITING 


ment. Delicate boys properly cared for. BUREAU, 
Principal,—J, H. N. Stephenson, M.A, 19, Lonsdale Chambers, Chancery Lane, 
LONDON, W. 


RELIGIOUS TYPING A SPECIALITY. 
Terms from 10d. per 1,000 words. Trans- 
lations into and from all languages. 
Trial Order Solicited. 

Address : SECRETARY, as above. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 
RISE, NOTTINGHAM. 


Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Limited number of BOARDERS received. 
Home influence. Modern methods. Private 
playing field opposite school. Special Terms for 
sons of Ministers. References. Telephone 55X4 

Next Term begins Thursday, September 17. 


(TEMPERANCE), 


HART ST, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


Near the British Museum, 


This well - appointed and commodious Hotel 
has passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms ; 
Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard 
Rooms, Lounge; All Floors Fireproof ; Perfect 
Sanitation ; Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms 
(including attendance) from 3s. 6d. to 6s. per 
night. Inclusive charge for Bedroom,Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. 
to 10s. Gd. per day. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Telographic Address “Bookcraft,’ London, 


TYPE WRITING. 


copied. Scientific MSS.a speciality. Foreign copy- 
ing, Translations, Plays, ete ; Duplicating. Special 


Price list and references on application to 
MISS COURTICE SAUNDERS, 
76, Cornwall Road, Westbourne Park, W. 
TELEPHONE: 13) WESTERN. 


THE ETHELBURGA TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, 


AND TRANSLATION OFFICE & SUPPLIES C0., 
ETHELBURGA HOUSE, 
70/71, Bishopsgate Street Within, B.C. 
Established 15 years. MISS HAYNES, Manageress 
TELEPHONE NO. 4360 CENTRAL. 


Tuition given in Shorthand, Typing, Book-keeping, 
Handwriting and Languages, at moderate charges. 


THE COALVILLE UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 
Telegrams: Telephone: 


Platefuls, London.” 3399 Gerrard. Appeal for £550. 
THE NEWTON HOTEL, 


HIGH HOLBORN. HE Unitarians of Coalville having to leave 

Opposite British Museum Station. 12 minutes’ walk their old Meeting Room have secured a plot 
from the City Temple. The centre of the Tube Rail- ' of Freehold land with house, and buildings which 
ways, Shops, and Amusements, Handsome public ee ab . Chapel 
rooms. Electric light throughout. Room, bath, and are being converted into a convenient ape ‘ 
breakfast, 4s, 6d. Inclusive terms, £2 2s. per week. The cost of the property and necessary alterations 
Personal Supervision of Proprietresses, will be £550. Towards this amount the British and 

Foreign Unitarian Association has granted £25 


THE NORTH LONDON ADVERTISING AND and made a promise of a further £25 if the whole 


amount is raised by the end of the year. The 

DISTRIBUTING CO. scheme is endorsed by the North Midland Presby- 

29, Thornhill Crescent, terian and Unitarian Association. Subscriptions 
Barnsbury, London, WN. amounting to £141 have already been received, for 
Advertisements placed in all papers. which hearty thanks are given. Further sub- 
Circulars addressed and distributed at | 8ctiptions would be gratefully received and 
lowest prices. acknowledged by Mr. J. H, GOACHER, Vaughan- 
' Estimates free. street, Coalville. 


Medical and Authors’ MSS. carefully and accurately 


terms for large quantities, books, or permanent work. 


SEPTEMBER 19, 1908. 


E. Norman Reed & Co., 


A & 
| Sarees Artists 
7 Kile 
<> iff 


Stained 
§.32 
Leaded 
Glass. 
i 


Memorial 
EHindowws. 


& iG 
Mosaics. 


Church Decorators. 
13, Lisle Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, - 
ee ee eee he 
Hert ON’s FOR REAL IRISH — Be: 
LINEN.—Nowhere else can you get By 

such splendid value. Linen for house, table, ae 
and personal use. Write for sample patterns, ae 
post free.—Hutron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. aye 
Sik 

[97 CENTURY BUILDING socInry, oe 
Se ee LONDON BRIDGE oY 


Assets, £167,000. 


DIRECTOBS. 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawnenoe, Bart., J.P, 

Deputy-Chairman—Maxzx H, Jupas, A.R.1.B,A, 

Miss CucitL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F, H. A, Hagpoastry, RENCH. 

E.§8.1. Miss OnmnE, 


STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. ; j 


PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of 
Income Tax. i. 

DEPOSITS RECHIVED ar 3 anp 3} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax. 

ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 
house, tee 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges — 
low. Prospectus free. te 

CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. — 


* 
a 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essem-street, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charge 


is as follows :— 8, 
PER PAGE oo oie on 6. Dae 
HALY-PAGE .. a ae a 43 20m 
Prr CoLuMn... ses coe 2 Oe 
Inco IN COLUMN ws eee Oe 


Special Terms for a Series. “i 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. — 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, ~ 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. ; every 6 words after, 4d. 

3 insertionschargedas2. y 

All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to — r 
be made to KE. KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street,Strand, 
London, W.C. ‘The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertiseme ; 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-s' 
Tadgate! Hill, London, E.C., and Published f 

. Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, E 
street Strand, London, W.C._ Sole Agent, jOnN : 
HEYWOOD, 20 to 26, Lambs Conduit - sy $i. 


Manchester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, 
a 


<< ee 4 
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